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CHAPTER I 


ANT-HEAP 

/'"’N oncress is now respectable—or isn’t it? 

In the minds of many Englishmen this is still 
a moot point, but let us compromise and agree that it 
has narrowly achieved this inherent Indian distinction. 
There were moments, of course, when it nearly became 
otherwise, as in 1937, when Congress swallowed some 
millions ox words at one ostrich-like gulp and decided 
after all that it would work the new Indian constitution, 
so far as it related to the Provinces. 

Particularly was this so in the United Provinces—the 
home ol the redoubtable Nehrus—where Leninism had 
taken a somewhat faltering grip. Here, when the Con¬ 
gress ministry assumed office, there was a marked dis¬ 
position among provincial Congressmen to usurp the 
function of the executive, and not only to sit in judge¬ 
ment on local officers but forcibly to remonstrate should 
the actions of these State servants displease a highly 
expectant proletariate. It was natural that the peasantry 
should be expectant because Congress had promised so 
much at the hustings, and the impoverished men of the 
soil looked eagerly forward if not to an immediate then to 
a speedy deliverance from the shackles of their lowly 
estate. Obviously there was much that local officers did 
that displeased. In such an electric and artificial atmo¬ 
sphere it could hardly have been otherwise. Local Con¬ 
gressmen intervened, and for a brief moment we sau the 
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erected democratic machine in the balance.' 

4 ide there were the duly elected representatives' 
the"people, and on the other the caucus. Fortunately, 
the Congress ministries acted with speed and decision, 
and local party men were taught their place and that of 
the State’s servants. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a great many of those 
now guiding the destinies of India have seen the inside 
of jails, the mantle of respectability has descended upon 
Congress; and this is well, for without that strain of 
respectability Congress would eventually break. 

In the days of massed jailing, of terrorism, and of 
civil disobedience, India herself was apt to forget her 
tradition of the centuries. The ancient respectability 
was decried, and momentarily it was forgotten that there 
i -. no more conservative country than my own. Yet, when 
the objective was partially attained, and the Congress 
ministries set out to demonstrate their ability to govern, 
those " ho did nor naturally and automatically swing back 
to their inbred conservatism were a small and insignificant 
handful amongst the vast millions of India. 

If within this conservatism there is the determination 
to drag India out of the slough into which she has re¬ 
lapsed. then India will prosper and become great. I believe 
that that will is there and that India’s millions will take 
their rightful place among the great nations of the earth. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that much of this can only 
be accomplished at the expense of Great Britain, and I 
am one of those who believe that any country, if she is 
really to lie great, must have the goodwill of Great 
Britain. Many of my countrymen will scoff at this asser¬ 
tion, bin I believe in facing facts. 
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jcs not make the retention of this goodwill 
edsier when progress can be made only at the expense 
of a powerful opponent, and when it sometimes has to 
be forced home upon that opponent that his own pros¬ 
perity in the past has been due to a system of exploita¬ 
tion which, though canny, is now bringing its inevitable 
repercussions. 

I am not one of those who see no good in the British 
rule in India. Great canals have been built, and India 
is no longer famine-stricken; enormous railways make 
navel pleasant for those who have the money to buy the 
essential tickets, and there are a hundred and one social 
sendees which reflect the Englishman’s undoubted apti¬ 
tude for careful administration. 

I am not even one of the many millions in India who 
damn the Indian Civil Service as a body and look en¬ 
viously upon the salaries of its constituents and the great 
sums from Indian revenues which have been, and are 
still, required to pay pensions to these officials—vast sums 
which, almost without exception, have b en spent in 
Great Britain. 

I do not join in this chorus of denunciation because 
I am alive to the disparity in the cost of living. This 
point was pressed home to me by an Englishman not so 
long ago. He is in receipt of an income of a little less 
than a thousand a year, and is comfortable in one oL 
those new flats which seem to dispose so adequately of 
th • servant problem. He was offered the equivalent of 
fifteen-hundred sterling a year to proceed to India on a 
long contract. He refused. 

Talking over the matter with me, he said: “From the 
point of view of one of your five-hundred-rupee >a-month 
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niters T should have been grossly overpaid, but fri 
joint of view it was not even a commercial proposi¬ 
tion. To attain an economic standard commensurate 
with my present salary in England I should have had to 
regard that fifteen-hundred sterling as a mere thousand. 
If with that you couple the fact that I should be main¬ 
taining a double establishment for at least some period 
of my Indian stay, it is a matter of simple arithmetic 
to see that I should have been materially worse off.’' 

I can see this Englishman’s point of view, and appre¬ 
ciate ir, but unfortunately I can also see in his present 
standard of living in England much of the lowly state 
of my own countrymen. 

Were I to have told that Englishman that his country¬ 
men had ruthlessly sabotaged the indigenous industries 
of India in order that they might become great he would 
have lifted his hands in horror. Immediately he would 
have quoted “ Tata’s ” to me and referred to the State 
assistance which this great metal firm had received in 
the early years of its being. Ele would have laughed 
at the idea of sabotage. 

Yet, can it be denied that Great Britain’s policy in 
India was biased in favour of British industries? 

It must not be forgotten that Great Britain’s first im¬ 
pact upon India was a commercial one. After that came 
the machine age, and to meet the unceasing appetite ot 
the machines India was mulcted to the full. 

.Sometimes figures can tell their own story. Let me 
give a few. In 1814 India exported 1,266,608 cotton pieces 
10 Great Britain. There must have been a great indi¬ 
genous industry there to meet this demand. By 1835, the 
figure had fallen to 356,086. 
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Mj now for the other side of the picture. In 
7 Britain exported 818,208 yards of cotton manu¬ 
factures to India. By 1835 the figures had risen to 
5 l > 777»*77 yards. 

One can look a little farther and see how this vital 
change was brought about. It is true that the machine 


assisted in die manufacture of figures that were astron 
omical, but there had to be a human agency and a 
directing force behind the machines. 

This is how it was done. 

British cotton and silk goods, conveyed to India in 
British ships, paid a duty of 3^4 per cent. British woollen 
goods paid a duty of 2 per cent. 

Indian cotton goods imported into Engiand paid a duty 
of 10 per cent. Indian silk goods paid a duty of 20 per 
cent. Indian woollen goods paid a duty of 30 per cent. 

Great Britain used similar methods against the metal 
industries. Thus it was that Indian iron imported into 
Great Britain was required to pay a duty of five shillings. 
On the other side of the balance Great Britain paid 
nothing on the iron she shipped into India. 

By these and similar means India's industrial popula¬ 
tion was largely forced back to the land, thus augmenting 
an already very severe rural pressure. To-day we find 
that the percentage of India’s urban population is only 
e wen, and this against 49 per cent in France—France 
largely prides herself upon being an agricultural country 
—and 80 per cent in England and Wales. 


Great Britain’s rule of well over a hundred years lias 
seen a systematic process of driving the people to agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, and though India is a vast country aurl 
a ub-continent in itself, it has to be remembered that at 
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ljtlt census conducted in 1931 it was found to col 
37,923 souls. Of this amazing total no less 
3 (3.000,000 were found in rural areas. If we reduce these 
figures to dimensions a little less alarmingly astronomical 
we can at least ask ourselves if it is really necessary that 
313 persons should toil in rural areas in order to provide 
sustenance for themselves and 39 more. Yet, reduced to 
the absurdities which is their proper sphere, this is what 


these figures really mean! 

There were 352 million persons in India in 1931. In 
1921—just ten years before—there were 318 million. 
There are very excellent grounds for assuming that die 
present population is over 400 million, and by far the 
greater number of them are eking out a precarious e' , <u' 
ence on the land. 

In the ten years between the taking of the 1921 nd 
the 1931 census India’s population increased by the 
equivalent of the entire population of mighty England. 
Most of these people had perforce to remain upon the 
land, yet we find that as long ago as 1880 the Famine 
Commission observed that “ the numbers who har e no 
other occupation than agriculture are greatly in excess 
of what is really required for the thorough cultivation 
of the land.” 

It is true rhat since that date clever British engineer.'; 
have developed huge barrage schemes which have 
brought immense tracts of erstwhile desert beneath the 
plough, but even the ingenuity of British engineers can¬ 
not keep pace with the Indian desire to reproduce the 


species. 

I 'hall have more to say on the plight of the peasant 
in a subsequent chapter, but before leaving the subject 
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ia’s industry I would emphasize that Indi! 
as a great industrial centre throughout mucr 
the world’s history. Indian commerce dates back to far 
beyond the Christian era, and mention is found of the 
beauty of texture of Indian silks in the writings of 
Herodotus. Pliny gives an indication of the extent of 
India’s early commerce, for he writes somewhat surlily 
of die fact that “ in no one year does India drain our 
Empire of less than 550,000,000 of sesterces giving back 
her own wares in exchange.” Indian historians of the 
present day have to lament the reverse process with respect 
to the British Empire. 

Muslim writings, dating from a.d. 1200, record that 
India’s foreign trade was maintained as in the days of 
the Hindu rulers. Among tire manufactures specifically 
mentioned are textiles, metal goods, paper, sugar and 
leather. 


Until the outbreak of the World War, when all the 
resources of British industry had suddenly to be diverted 
to meet the demands of its armed forces, the growth 
of industry in British India was slow and laborious. With 
the pronouncements of British statesmen, anxious that 
India should give of her utmost to the Imperial cause— 
and none can claim that she failed in this great emer¬ 
ge ucv -there became evident a political pressure which, 
the State could not ignore. There followed numerous 
concessions to Indian manufacturers, and since then the 
rise of Indian industrialism has been rapid. 

This has not been to the advantage of Lancashire or 
the Black Country, and no one has deplored this more 
than the British Board of Trade. Yet it must not be 
forgotten that the first and essential task of every irnlb 
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a'! among India’s millions is to live, and at 
ent the vast mass of the peasantry live alarmingly 
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near the verge of starvation. 

The Congress ministries are doing what they can to 
level out incomes. The Congress ministers have started 
at the place found immediately to hand —namely, their 
own salaries — and these they have lopped to the level 
of approximately forty pounds sterling a month. 

The European members of the Indian Civil Service 
look askance at this tendency, for they see the time 
rapidly approaching when this Service will no longer have 
the monetary appeal that it once possessed. 

To be quite frank, India does not desire that the 
financial inducements should be such as would attract 
too many Europeans, but my countrymen do not 
wish to exclude the employment of Europeans 
altogether. 

Only recently I was discussing this matter with an 
Indian member of the Indian Civil Service, and inevit¬ 
ably the question of salaries was discussed. 

Freely he volunteered the information that his salary 
was far too high for Iris requirements, and he spoke, with 
n real sense of shame, of the terribly low salaries paid 
in the lower grades of Government service. He moj^ 
tinned a specific case where he had to recruit for a post 
to which was attached the salary of roughly fourteen 
pounds sterling a month—less than one-tenth of the 
amount niy l.C.S. friend was drawing. He stated that 
the man to whom this post was eventually given had 
far higher academical qualifications than he himself 


possessed. 

The paramount need of a re-grading and a general 
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g-out could be demonstrated by a inillio. 
Sssitbdes, but perhaps one example taken from the Punjab 
will be sufficient to illustrate the point. 

Not long ago a British superintendent of police had 
occasion to advertise for a small number of men to be 
trained as village constables. Such men, under the present 
scale, receive in a month less than a servant-girl in Eng¬ 
land would expect in a week—and servant-girls in England 
are notoriously lowly paid. Among the applications re¬ 
ceived for these posts were a number from men whose 
fathers had spent on them a great amount of money in 
education—men who had graduated at the best Indian 
universities. There is, as yet, little honour attaching to 
the position of village constable, and these graduates did 
not apply for this employment because of the esprit de 
corps of the constabulary, or because thev believed that 
their educational qualifications would speedily cause them 
to rise from the ranks to positions of superiority, but 
because they earnestly desired to secure the few rupees 
which went with a constable’s labours. 

fhe much-vauntcd democracy of England was not 
secured without a struggle. A king lost his head before 
the principle of the divine right of kings was allowed 

« lapse into the limbo of the lost, and the workers had 
co-operate and present a united front and threaten to 
adopt what we in India term “ civil disobedience ” before 
the divine right of employers was subjected to the same 


fate. 

It lias been within onfy the last four or live years that 
India’s millions have become truly mass-conscious; and 
(hey have become so, not because they were politic ally 
minded, but because Congress, primarily a political 
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ic, promised that with Congress politics s 
^■ i^ ifiir some of that dead weight of poverty tv 
lias ground them down over the years. 

The Indian peasantry is now politically minded, but 
it; judges its politics and its politicians by the food-con¬ 
tent of its stomach. It is a simple creed, and one with 
great potentialities. At the moment the peasantry has 
given itself over body and soul to Congress, and woe 
betide Congress should Congress fail to carry out and 
even implement its promises! 

Thus everything in India must turn upon wage levels, 
and Great Britain and the other partners in the great 
commonwealth of nations must remember this in their 
relationship with India. The time is fast going—if it has 
not already gone—when India can be regarded as a 
milch-cow, for now there is a clamour from millions of 
throat;, and though some hundreds of dialects may be 
used there is one common word used by all, and that 
word is “ Food! ” 

There is in India a considerable section of polidcal 
thought which is utterly and crudely Leftist. Such 2 
section must inevitably be present in a free-thinking 
c ommon wealth, but the masses as a whole are not Lefdst. 
They are essentially and intensely Conservative. Th<afc. 
want to work in the manner that their forefathers have 
always worked, but they do demand of their leaders that 
ibis labour should receive its due compensadon. They 
demand to be relieved of an economic system which 
sees them perpetually in debt while they live for a year on 
what would hardly purchase one good meal within Pic ca¬ 
di lie’s square mile. 


If this demand is not met- 
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Great Britain and the Commonwealth at ul ifccj 
zes that India is entitled to favoured-nation treatment 
then the time must come when India’s masses will 
respond to that primitive co-operative urge already within 
them, and move. 


Where could they move but Leftwards? 

Already in the United Provinces—where, as I have 
mentioned, the name of Lenin is best known—a difficult 
situation has arisen. The millworkers there—avid readers 
of Leftist literature and well aware of what has happened 
in Russia and what is happening in France and Spain— 
have struck and struck until the millowners have looked 
for a desperate remedy. 

The owners have decided that they must wash their 
hands of British India, and they have planned to close 
theii mills in Cawnpore and re-open others in near-by 
Indian States where rule is still despotic, and where the 
peasantry have not those political outlets vouchsafed 
them under the latest constitution. 

. 1 ^is move can only be an expedient at best, for the 

time cannot be far off when the peoples of the Indian 
States will secure the same outlets as those in British 
India; but it is a symptom of the times. 

T he workers who have brought about this condition 
are not Leninists at heart. They are workers imbued by 
the desire to live, and they are workers who have lost 
patience. Millions of others are in the process of losing 
theii patience, and if India is to live on to the surpassing 
greatness which should be hers by right, this process 
must be stayed, and stayed quickly. 

The Congress ministries are doing their best, and if 
they sometimes embark upon schemes which are perhaps 
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Irecipitate, the knowledge that speed Is essen ^ 
excuse. And it is a good excuse, loi tnese men 


<SL 


are really trying. 

There" is being evolved a general plan of industrializa¬ 
tion. One of the schemes on hand, and one which has 
been discussed among the Congress ministries of Lom- 
bay, Bihar, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, 
Orissa, Madras, and the North-west Frontier Province, 
is one for a State-controlled motor-car industry. On 
personnel is to be entirely Indian, but foreign technicians 
will be employed for purposes of training. 

India is fully aware that with the general levelling of 
salaries, which is the Congress aim, Europeans will not 
be attracted to India by the salaries which will ordinarily 
obtain. India is ready and prepared to pay high prices 
tor selected men. When and where such men are needed 
it will be found that India will respond and pay hand¬ 
somely for the best. 
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CHAPTER II 




LAMENTATION 

L ei us take a peep behind the scenes and see how the 
people of India—the real people—actually live. This 
chaptei will be no condensed Mother India', neither will 
it be a refutation. As briefly as I can I will give what I 
consider to be a true and unbiased picture. 

Perhaps the best impression of Indian life can be 
secured by picturing the home and its domestic side. The 
pulse of any nation is to be found upon its hearth, and no 
people can be understood unless something is known of 
its home-life. 

The great number of Indian women combine in their 
lives a dual role. Economic conditions are such that they 
aie labourers first and wives afterwards, though none can 

say of Indian women that they do not make wonderful 
wives. 

Still married at too early an age according to some 
Western standards, and normally with numerous children 
before she reaches her twenties, the Indian woman rises 
^ith the dawn and grinds corn. As she grinds she attends 
to the wants of her offspring. When she has completed 
her first laborious task she turns to others equally heavy. 
Much of her inherited carriage is derived from the 
pi act ice of the women going to well and river and bring¬ 
ing back the household water in jars, or, in these more 
prosaic days, in that most unlovely of all receptacles, a 
petrol tin. 
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ork done she attends to whatever animal; 
may possess; washes and cares for the child re 
cooks the food for her family, and perhaps takes her 
husband’s food to the fields; cleans and prepares her own 
home, often to the extent of re-flooring the principal 
living-room by an application of wet cow-dung. 

Throughout all these labours there is usually a young 
child to be suckled; and, moreover, a young child which 
in the normal state of affairs will disturb the woman s 
iest during the short sleeping hours available to her. With 
all this goes a soul-grinding poverty. 

The answer, the West will say, lies in the abolition of 
too early marriage and in some form ot birth-control. In 
respect to the latter nothing has aroused more bitter 
controversy among all the controversial questions in my 
country, yet more and more the women of India are 
listening to those who spread its gospel. 

What must not be forgotten with respect to modern 
India is the fact that its women are becoming progres¬ 
sively stronger, and this despite the fact that for centuries 
Indian women have been brought up in ancient tradition 
which accords them but a subordinate place in the State. 

An indication of the manner in which the Indian 
woman is developing a political consciousness can be 
obtained from the recent writings of G. j. Bahadurji. 1 
This author says: 

The splendid contribution of women in the recent 
manifestations of India’s national struggle, the dariog and 
sacrifice- shown by girls and young women by the thou¬ 
sand in every parr of the country, not only bear a strong 
famPy likeness to the contribution mode by British women 
the World War—which won them the vote in that 
J Our Cause (JCit.dv'Sian: Allahabad). 
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ntry; it has accemuated ihe process of breaking^lkl'n 
th-eaten barriers of obsolete tradition which is ramoH 



'making women more self-reliant and assertive all over tire 
country. The inroads made by her in the professions and 
avocations hitherto regarded as peculiarly the monopoly 
oi men combine to make her demands more and move 
irresistible. One by one the barriers to her further rise 
are crumbling; customs which restrained her are annulled : 
laws which repressed her are repealed: instructions which 
confined her are being remodelled. . . . 

In countries like India . . . where the existing frame¬ 
work of society is considered to be a divine ordinance 
indissolubly linked up with the people’s religion, women’s 
task to bring about a change in the property laws would 
be much harder; and consequently the hope for a remodel¬ 
ling of other institutions which so intimately affect ihe 
whole life of women, proportionately more difficult. 
Nevertheless, even in such countries the idea of women 
working their way to emancipation is neither new nor 
unpalatable. Perhaps some degree of the present attention 
paid to proposals for social reform received from the man- 
dominated legislature is due to a misconceived sentiment 
of chivalry, or a faint subconscious idea of charity or 
condescension among the champions who shoulder such 
tasks. But the perception that man's own life is restricted, 
that his own potentialities are unrealized, and that his 
most cherished ideals are often impossible so long as one- 
half of mankind continues to be bound by obsolete pre¬ 
judices and impossible barriers, must inevitably dan n 
upon thq whole community so as to permit a united 
endeavour being made at a wholesale and not patchwork 
social reform. But, without questioning the good inten¬ 
tions of these pioneers of social reform, the "point may 
nevertheless he urged that there is, in these attempts, no 
definite social philosophy, no clearly enunciated and con 
sciouslv co-ordinated ideal of social organization: uo 
constructive wholesale plan of fundamental reform which 
alone could make reconstruction inevitable ai d reform 
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If' woman, who has suffered for ages from t 
anil whose new consciousness of. her handicap 
d sharpen her desire and ingenuity to suggest the 
appropriate changes, were in the National Legislature in 
fair proportion, she would perhaps supply more easily tire 
Jack of a thorough and co-ordinated philosophy which 
to-day makes our attempts at social reform lop-sided and 
unsatisfying. 


This is indicative of what the progressive women of 
India to-day are thinking, and when their thoughts turn 
on such subjects they instinctively think of early 
marriage and too frequent child-bearing. 

While touching upon the actual subject of birth- 
control—and this is a matter which must eventually be 
considered by India in all seriousness, if there is to be 
any lasting and real improvement in her economic status 
-—I ’ ill quote from the writings of Laxmibai Raj wade. 
This lady says: 


Ir cannot be denied even by the bitter opponents of the 
Birth-Control Movement that child and maternal mor¬ 
tality arc directly related to frequent child-birth. The 
mothers grow anaemic, emaciated, and are easy victims 
to diseases, while the offspring of such mothers are no 
better. Though denounced by idealists, the wider use of 
contraceptives is bound to benefit the masses as well as 
the classes who cannot rise to a very high standard of 
remaint and celibacy in marital life. Those who denounce 
the use of contraceptives as unsanitary, unnatural, or 
immoral, are now in a dwindling minority. [I wish this 
could he Rally true of India.] Artificial birth-control has 
proved effective in the West as a safeguard against fiv- 
quen or undesired maternity, but in India the conditions 
are different. It is true that the deep-rooted belief in 
India in the dispensation of an inscrutable Providence is 
acting as an hindrance to contraceptives getting popular, 
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mtjihc more important, facfls that the present devices 
ostly for the Indian masses. The prices are simp 
^VjSfofubhive, and the domestic conditions are such that 
remedies cannot be freely used. If birth-control is to be 
effective in India methods will have to be found to make 
the devices cheap. Perhaps the use of indigenous chemi¬ 
cals and drugs after thorough scientific investigation might 
be a solution. An investigation into the indigenous 
methods, if any, may also prove useful. 


Laxmibai Rajwade has presented this subject much 
more clearly and succinctly than I could have done, and 
I quote her words to demonstrate that this matter is 
receiving attention from the women of India, and very 
serious attention. 

1 he crusade against early marriage is also making con¬ 
siderable headway. It is by no means an innovation, as 
many may be inclined to believe, for it had its inception 
more than hall a century ago. 

The attitude of the Government of India in relation 
to marriage has been one of strict- neutrality, largely 
because it impinges so much upon religious observance. 
The Government of India considered itself pledged by 
the proclamation of Queen Victoria which laid down 
that “ in framing and administering laws, due regard be 
paid to the ancient rites, usages, and customs of India.” 
Notwithstanding this inhibition the Government sought 
to remove some of the worst effects of too-carly marriage, 
and in i860, when the Indian Penal Code was enacted, 
steps^ were taken to include among its provisions a 
definition of rape which made punishable, under exactly 
the same terms as rape without the marital relationship, 
sexual intercourse by a husband with a wife below the 
age of ten years of age. 
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y-one years later the attention of the Guvemm^'i| 1 
irected toward instances where girls of tender years 
had died, or had been mutilated by too early an intro¬ 
duction to the trials of marriage, and it was proposed to 
raise the age of consent from ten years to twelve. Not¬ 
withstanding die furor which the suggestion created 
throughout India, the Government of India remained 
firm, more enlightened opinion supported it, and a Bill 
was actually passed. To enact a Bill of this character and 
to see that its provisions are observed are two entirely 
different things, and it has to be confessed that the law 
remained largely inoperative, even where the ordinary 
man realized that it now had its place upon the statute- 
book. 

Later, in 1925, the age of consent was raised to thirteen 
years, and in 1930 another Act came into force which 
penalized all marriages where girls were below the age 
of fourteen and boys below the age of eighteen. 

Here also I would like to advance the feminine view on 
the subject of early marriage, and I do not think that I 
can do better than give an excerpt from the writings of 
Rameshwari Nehru, who maintains: 


The only educated and cultured people who still believe 
in early marriage are the orthodox Brahmins who support 
It on the ground of religion. They and their followers 
believe that they are bound by religion to give their girls 
in marriage before they attain puberty. According to 
them the mere ceremony of marriage, which alone must 
be performed before puberty, leads to no bad results. 
They maintain that it is the consummation of marriage 
and early maternity which ought to he avoided, and not 
the ceremony of marriage. In those parts of India where 
Moslems practise early marriage, many among than have 
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go/adopted the same views and the same argume 
^v^dinst all accepted theory and practice of Mohammedan 
law they maintain that marriage among the Moslems i? 
as much a sacrament as among the Hindus; that although 
there is nothing in the Holy Koran to enjoin early mar¬ 
riage on the Faithful, the practice is hallowed by the 
Prophet’s own example, who, according to their version, 
married Ayesha, his last wife, when she was twelve. The 
number of Moslem Maulanas w'ho are of this opinion is, 
however, small, and it can easily be said that they have 
adopted this view merely to support an old practice to 
which they have got accustomed for centuries. 

But the views of the orthodox Brahmins cannot be dis¬ 
missed so easily. They are based on the fact that among 
Hindus marriage is a religious sacrament, and as such has 
to be performed before puberty. Fortunately, there is a 
sharp division among the Brahmins themselves. 

There is a large number of learned Shashtris who claim 
that pre-puberty marriages are not enjoined by the 
Shashtras. Many Shashtrarthas [learned discussions 
among the Pandits] have taken place upon this subject 
amongst learned theologians, and different learned Pandits 
have come to different conclusions. The division of 
opinion has added great strength to the movement for the 
abolition of early marriage. 

There is not a single person in India, not even among 
the most ignorant, who favours pre-puberty consumma¬ 
tion of marriage. All look upon it with abhorrence, and, 
indeed, as a custom it is not followed anywhere. Among 
all early marrying people a second ceremony is performed 
after which consummation takes place. . . . The evidence 
taken by the Age of Consent Committee shows that this 
ceremony generally takes place soon after puberty. Suffi¬ 
cient time is not allowed to pass after puberty to allow 
the girl’s body properly to mature, and lienee undesirably 
early marriage is the result. 

Early marriage by itself without early consummation 
and early maternity is bad enough, its psychological 
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I^eifebte are harmful to the moral and intellectual p 
o£ the race. It might have fitted in with the older i 

life when the exigencies of the joint family required 
the early introduction of young and pliable girls in the 
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family circle to be brought up according to the traditions 
of the family under the stern discipline of the mother-in- 
law. In the changed economic and social structure, how¬ 
ever, it is an utter misfit, and serves no useful purpose. 
But the results are disastrous where early marriage is 
followed by early motherhood as generally happens in 
India. 

There are no figures to show to what extent early 
maternity is prevalent. But there is plenty ol evidence 
indicating that maternity at the age of fourteen and 
fifteen is not uncommon. Coupled with the poverty and 
the malnutrition of the masses, it leads to abnormally 
high maternal and infant mortality of which it is admit¬ 
tedly one of the great contributory factors. We have no 
accurate figures of maternal mortality in our country, but 
on an average 200,000 women die in childbirth every year. 
The figures of infant mortality go as high as 400 per thou¬ 
sand in some places, the average in the whole of India 
being 181 per thousand. The enormity of these figures 
can be brought home if it is realized that according to a 
rough calculation the maternal mortality in India is 
estimated to be 24.5 per thousand, while in England 
it is only 4.5. In the same way the figures of infant 
mortality are 60 per thousand in England to our 400 in 
India. 


Most of the victims of maternal mortality arc young 


girls in their teens, and many who escape death are physi¬ 
cally damaged for life. If early marriage and early 
maternity are abolished this appalling wastage of young 
human life can be considerably reduced; so also can ibe 
misery of a widowed life which is the fate of many young 
girls. The right ol a second marriage which all Shudrn 
women enjoy is really no remedy for the affliction of 
widowhood. . . • 
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is common knowledge iliac the Act (of 1930 
oured more in the breach dian the observance. In the 
villages die illiterate masses are blissfully unaware of the 
existence of such a law, and infant marriages take place 
every day, and as a matter of course. In the towns some 
flout the law deliberately; others who are more law-abiding 
adopt the device of crossing over to neighbouring Indian 
States or to foreign territory where such a law does not 
exist and evade the Act. But the bulk of die breaches 
Oi the law take place in British India without being 
noticed. 

It must not be deduced from this, however, that the Act 
is absolutely a dead letter. Prosecutions under the Act are 
common enough though they form an insignificant part 
of the breaches of the law. Cases of such prosecutions 
are reported almost daily in the Press. Social reformers 
have organized Sarda Committees for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing the law effective in many parts of the country. These 
committees carry on their work unostentatiously, but have 
to work against great odds; for the public social con¬ 
science is not sufficiently aroused to help them; nor do 
they anywhere have the support of the Government. As 
an example of the difficulties that have to be faced I may 
quote a case that occurred in the Punjab. ... A small but 
vigorous and alert organization of the Harijans succeeded 
in securing, after a great deal of expense and trouble, a 
conviction in a prosecution against a village leather- 
worker who had married his daughters of seven and nine 
years of age to two boys of eleven and twelve after re¬ 
peated warnings and regular preachings from the members 
of the association. 

The association is an organization of enlightened Hari- 
j;ms pledged to reform. They arc poor, and can ill afford 
to spend money. But such was the desire for reform t! at 
flic members spent money beyond their means and fought 
the case. The trying magistrate convicted the guilty hut 
the sentence was a fine of five rupees I The effect of 
a sentence upon reform can be imagined. Such 
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be multiplied indefinitely.. They shots’ a 
r , if not of antipathy, towards the reformer 
of the Government. 


Jn this matter of early marriage—which, of course, 
must be numbered among the primary social evils of the 
India of to-day—there is an increasing body of opinion 
which, after due search of the Hindu Shashtras, is 
becoming more and more convinced that custom has 
overshadowed precept, much in the same manner as 
purdah has done in relation to the Muslims. A study of 
the Koran will fail to reveal any indication that it was 
the desire of the Prophet that women should go about 
shrouded in voluminous garments which veil not only 
the features but the whole form. The Prophet spoke of 
seemliness and decorum, but not of purdah as it has 
been practised over the centuries. So with respect to child 
marriage, it is the conviction of many learned Pandits 
that in Vcdic times not even a trace of this evil can be 
found. In the actual blessings which the priest bestowed 
upon the bride there is the presumption that these were 
understood; and, necessarily, she could not have been 
immature. 

I will only add to the statements of the feminine 
reformers I have quoted to give a few statistics that have 
escaped them. 

Statistics have shown that in the cases of mothers 
below the age of sixteen the percentage of stillbirth and 
neonatal deaths is 14.8. In the case of mothers between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty it is 9, and in the 
cases of mothers between the ages of twenty to thirty 
it is 4.3. 

I. 30 J 
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tlae matter of purdah little need be said. TJnfor 
has come to be regarded over the centuries us’a’ 
sign of dignity and honour, but the younger generations 
are breaking away more and more from the demoraliza¬ 
tion of seclusion. It has been realized, and not before it 
was time, that if the men of the nation are to be strong 
and virile, the women from whom they are sprung must 
be healthy. Long association with purdah has.caused the 
women of India materially to deteriorate, not only 
bodily, but mentally. Victims of anaemia, and deprived 
of mental nourishment, they are doomed to a life of the 
narrowest dimensions. 

Here, however, there has been a truly remarkable 
change, and I am convinced that changes in respect of 
the other evils mentioned in this chapter will come in 
due course. 


§L 


Organizations for the uplift of the women of India 
are springing up in all directions, and already excellent 
work has been done. One of the greatest reformers has 
been no less a person than Mahatma M. K. Gandhi. 
When the “ civil disobedience ” campaign was at 
its height he let it be known in no uncertain terms 
that he would welcome the co-operation of the women 
oi India, and they took him at his word. They picketed 
foreign cloth and liquor shops, delved deeply into their 
jewellery hoards to provide monetary help for the move- 
men:. gave lectures on open platforms, remained with 
the men when there was trouble with the police, at id, 
when necessary, suffered the rigours of jail for their 
convictions. 


Having done so much the women of India are not 
lightly going back to the confines of the purdah. Already 
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arc entering the legislatures, and one at leal 
made a minister. All this is a portent. 

I am one of those who believe that India is to see an 
era of marked moral and material regeneration, and in 
this I am positive that the women are going to play an 
important and striking part. 
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very one knows of the great Mogul Empire, the 



foundation-stone of which was laid by the mighty 
Baber, but no one in India is particularly anxious to 
return to the days of Baber, or of Akbar. When Euro¬ 
pean traders first began to make their influence felt in 
India the empire that was once mighty was tottering, 
and as it tottered a great corporation of British mer¬ 
chants saw their opportunity and consolidated their 
position. The East India Company had its own army 
and its own civil servants, and under this regime brewed 
the Sepoy mutiny of 1857. 

Following the great confusion which this outbreak 
induced, the East India Company was mulcted of its 
golden trappings, and Queen Victoria assumed direct 
control of India with sovereign powers. From this daLe 
can be said to have begun the public life of India as it 
is known to-day. 

Whatever jibes are thrown at the early Victorian era 
by the moderns of to-day it has to be admitted that it 
built well, and considering that it had just emerged front 
the Georgian period, displayed a vision which might 
wen he regarded as remarkable. Had some of those 

ho followed in the wake of the earlv Victorians 
assimilated some of this vision and understanding the 
story of India to-day might well have been different. 

As much as modern India looks to the future ioi 
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loin and rehabilitation, as much does she du> 
past; and her memory is long. Almost as vivic __ 
the day on which it was uttered does India remember the 
historic proclamation made by Queen Victoria when the 
old Board of Control of the East India Company was 
swept aside, and its place taken by the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. Let us refresh our memories and 
quote a few paragraphs from this document: 


We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind 
us to all our other subjects; and those obligations, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and con¬ 
scientiously fulfil. 

And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impar¬ 
tially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which 
they may be qualified, by their education, ability and in¬ 
tegrity, duly to discharge. 

It is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry 
of India, to promote works of public utility and improve¬ 
ment, and to administer its government for the benefit of 
all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will 
be our strength; in their contentment our security, and in 
their gratitude our best reward. And, may the God of all 
power grant to us, and to those in authority under us, 
strength to carry out these our wishes for the good of our 
people. 

The reading of this proclamation by Lord Canning 
made a lasting and deep impression upon the peoples of 
India. They saw in it the breath of freedom, and they 
w ere more than content. They saw authority bound by the 
same obligations which obtained in respect to the people 
of the British Isles. They saw the way open to honour- 
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rvice iri an honourable partnership. The spfli 
n underlying the proclamation made its own 
pression, for here the Indian peoples saw sincerity and 
a divine inspiration. 

What might not have been the position to-day if 
Indians actually had been admitted to the Services in a 
free and impartial spirit? Would there have been 
to-day’s lack of faith in British statesmanship and in 
British integrity of purpose? I think not. 

What actually happened? Indians were admitted in 
their thousands to the Services, but only in the lowest 
grades. Educated India became a nation of clerks, and 
a miserable clerkship was all to which the graduate, or 
■ . ar-graduate, could aspire. In other words he became a 
bnbu, and in the illustrious circles of the Heaven-born 
the term became an object of derision—something upon 
which to expend unthinking humour. 

All this grew up after a wonderful start to British rule. 
With the magnificent spirit of that proclamation in 
mind, one of the first acts of the British Government was 
r o found three universities—those at Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras. Here, said India, is that which implements 
the spirit of the proclamation. Here is provided the 
means by which we shall educate ourselves to the 
standards required for admission into the Services. It 
was hailed as a symbol of sincerity, and as a gesture of 
goodwill. 

A very few years later—in 1861—came another gesture, 
fhe Indian Councils Act was passed, and a number of 
nominated non-officials uere thereby enabled to join the 
1 legislative Courn il of the Viceroy. As a further step in 
the right direction similar councils were inaugurated in 
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presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras. 
^^6 be seen the beginnings of local self-go vernmeBt 
The sliip of State was set fair and all should have gone 
well, but a reaction set in. There were those who took 
alarm at the principle of equal opportunity for Indians, 
and they sought means to override the spirit of the 1S58 
proclamation. It was decided that recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service should be examined exclusively in England! 
The reasons underlying this seemingly unimportant 
change were not apparent to the great majority of people 
in Great Britain, but they were in India. It meant that 
Indian aspirants to the Service were placed under a great 
disability, and that for the majority the path to honour¬ 
able recruitment was permanently blocked. Neverthe¬ 
less, there were a few Indians with the necessary resources 
to enable them to make what was then an arduous 
journey, and some of them were able to satisfy the 
examiners. 

This was too much for those who sought to make the 
Indian Civil Service exclusive to the graduates of Great 
Britain’s universities, and to make doubly certain that 
there should be no infiltration of an Indian element as 
was prescribed by Queen Victoria’s proclamation, the age- 
limit for candidates was reduced from twenty-three years 
of age to nineteen. Naturally not a word was said about 
the exclusion of Indians, but if the proclamation of 1S58 
had been torn into tiny fragments the effect could not 


have been worse. 

I will only quote Lord Lytton’s observation upon this 
volte-face. He commented in a letter to the Secretary of 
State that England has acted in “ the least straight¬ 
forward manner’’. In the language normally employed 
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wn Viceroys and Secretaries of State for India 
se must stand out as denunciatory and caustic. 

In this reactionary tendency of Whitehall was horn 
the Indian Nationalist spirit as we know it to-dav. The 
Indian Association was formed, and Pandit Lalmohan 
Ghose was deputed to proceed to England and to 
agitate against the reduction in the age-limit for recruit¬ 
ment to the Indian Civil Service, and also against 
the Vernacular Press Act winch had been passed and 
which openly and flagrantly discriminated as between 
Englishman and Indian. Pandit Ghose made a great 
impression upon Mr. Gladstone, and when the latter 
took office he not only raised the age-limit for admis¬ 
sion to the Indian Civil Service but repealed the Press 
Act. 


Curiously enough in this phase was born the principle 
of passive resistance, to be utilized by Mahatma 
Gandhi in later years with such amazing effect. Gandhiji 
has been called the author of passive resistance as it has 
been perfected in India, but in point of fact he did no 
more than to borrow the idea from the august Indian 
Civil Service itself. 

^ In 1880. when Lord Ripon was Viceroy, the Governor- 
General made strenuous efforts to delete from the Civil 
Procedure Code much of that which represented clis- 
rrimination against Indians. To further this purpose a 
Pill known as the Jlbcrt'Bill was drafted, and this 
received not only the most active opposition from Eng- 
hshin an in India but passive opposition also of the most 
pronounced kind. This resistance was also echoed I tv 
Whitehall. 

That this is no figment of the imagination and 
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ung merely presented to introduce bias, 
from .a letter from Lord Lawrence which was 
written to the India Council on the same subject. Lord 
Lawrence (he was then Sir John) wrote : 


The difficulty in the way of the Government of India 
acting fairly in these matters is immense. If anything 
is done, or attempted to be done, to help the natives, a 
general howl is raised which reverberates in England, and 
finds sympathy and support there. I feel quite bewildered 
sometimes what to do. Everyone is, in the abstract, for 
justice, moderation, and such like excellent qualities, but 
when one comes to apply such principles so as to affect 
anybody’s interests, then a change comes over them. 

This is an indictment of the mentality of many British 
officials in India, penned by one of their own land. 1 
do not wish here to add to it or further to comment upor 
it, believing that it must tell its own story and remair 
the more incisive for being unadorned. Yet it was thv 
very mentality and the bias evident in the British intei 
p rotation of Queen Victoria’s proclamation which createc 
that hot-house atmosphere in which the great Indiai 
Nationalist movement was incubated. 

Not for thirty-one years after the passing of the Ac 
of 1861 did those entrusted with the task of administer 
mg the wise principles laid down by Queen Victori; 
consider India fit to assume further responsibility. Foj 
three decades, in other words, nothing was done tc 
implement an Act which enabled a few nominated non 
officials to approach their country’s problems from a 
Hank. '• 

Viewed in the light of what has transpired since tl 
Great War, the Act of 1892 was a puny and insignificar 
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but when viewed in the light of the legislutitMi ^^ ^ 


ljjj* L T-onc years previously, it meant a considerable rt 
gression of the principles' of bureaucracy and a substan¬ 
tial victory for Indian opinion. At this stage m India s 
constitutional development to decry the Act of 1892 is 
to decry the labours of that vigorous band of Indians 
who agitated for the passing of that Act. One has only 
once more to read the opinions set out by Lord Lawrence 
adequately to appreciate the enormous difficulties with 
which they were faced and the mighty obstacles which 

they surmounted. . . . 

Once again the passive resistance of officialdom did 
much to stultify any benefit which might have accrued 
under this Act. Any reform can be defeated in detail 
by those who have to interpret the rules, and that, very 
briefly, is what happened to the Act of 1892. Under this 
measure the number of members of the Indian Councils 
was materially increased, and the principle of real repre¬ 
sentation was introduced, provision being made for the 
nomination of some members on the recommendation 
of local bodies, universities and chambers of commerce. 

These members were accorded certain well-de lined 
rights which, when analysed, might well have been 
covered by a ticket of admission to the councils. 
Members could interpellate, but they could put no 
supplementaries. To those versed in parliamentary 
procedure there is no need to dwell upon the futility ol 

this. 

These councils were able to discuss the budget in 
al terms, but members were denied the right of 


genera, --- 

moving resolutions, and no motion for reductions 

be made. 
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30 members were no more than privileged 
imj they nevertheless made the most of the 
jortunitics vouchsafed them, and quite a number made 
reputations by their display of parliamentary skill. 
Where possible they offered their advice and their 
experience in the framing of Bills, and their work was 
of extreme value. 

Lord Curzon, whose name will never be forgotten in 
India, went out to the country in 1898. In England his 
Viceroyalty is principally remembered because of his 
fight with Lord Kitchener; but in India he is remembered 
as the man who brought with him the most retrogressive 
views of British Imperialism—views which he had the 
courage openly and outrageously to express. He made 
no secret of the fact that in his view there must be no 
thought of further constitutional advance. All he 
worked for, and lived for, was to strengthen the Imperial 
grip upon India. 

My countrymen find it difficult to forget a slight. To 
this day they can vividly recall, and quote word for 
will'd. Lord Curzon’s address to the Convocation of 
Calcutta University in 1905. He told his audience that 
not only had the people of India no regard for the truth, 
but that truth had never been an Indian ideal. The least 
we can say is that this castigation was indecorous. 

Thus we come to 1909 when what is known as the 
Minto-Morley reforms became law. 

Under the Indian Councils Act of 1909 the strength of 
the councils was increased, the right of interpellation 
was extended, and members were accorded the right of 
moving resolutions on the budget. In the provinces non- 
official majorities were conceded. 
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mointed to the Executive Councils of the Vice _ 

• ;and :of the Governors of Madras and Bombay, and in 
Bengal an Executive Council was established to which 
an Indian member was also appointed. 

It is more than unfortunate that one of the first 
measures to be passed after the inception of the Minto- 
Morley reforms should have been the Press Act of 1910. 
This measure was brought forward with an undue 
parade of haste and was rushed through its various stages 
on the plea that the Indian Press was encouraging 
teuorist activities. This, by the way, is the very same 
Press to which such a remarkable tribute was paid by 
Lord Willingdon recently when speaking at a dinner 
at Dorchester House, Park Lane. Lord Willingdon then 
said that although he had sometimes to take drastic 
measures against the vernacular Press, he always had a 
cettain sympathy for them in the manner in which they 
expounded Nationalistic views. Also, notwithstanding 
the vigour and the candour of their criticism, the 
vernacular Press was never unfair. 

Coming from an ex-Viceroy who had himself used 
provisions akin to those afforded to the administration 
under the Press Act this was indeed an admission! 

Those responsible for the Press Act urged that no 
responsible journalist had anything to fear from its 
provisions, but in actual fact that Government had so 
furnished its armoury that, if the inclination was there, 
anyone at any moment could be struck down, and the 
less lived entirely upon sufferance, not upon right. 

Shortly afterwards, in i 9 n, India passed yet miothft. 
milestone. J he capital of the country was removed 
horn Calcutta to Delhi—the ancient capital of India. 
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new Delhi which was to arise adjacent to __ 

^ is and upon the site of so much that had^gone 
before, was eventually to cost India many millions ster¬ 
ling. Here a great monument has been erected to the 
memory oi tire British rule in India, and India asks, with 
her mind in the past, whether this memorial will go the 
way of all others—the Imperial palace of the Moguls on 
the banks of the Jumna, or Fatehpur Sikri 


Great discontent had been aroused throughout India 


by the slowness with which the promises of Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation were being honoured. There 
were those who, viewing the statutes, and especially the 
Minto-Morley reforms which were in themselves a 
mockery and a negation of the spirit pervaded by that 
proclamation, came to the conclusion that little could be 


expected of Great Britain without concerted agitation. 
The Indian National Congress had, of course, its begin¬ 
nings long before—and to this I will refer subsequently — 
but there was growing up a dangerous Leftist element 
which believed only in shock tactics and the extreme 
measures which became so prominent a part of Ireland’s 
underground politics. 

This element came out into the open in 191a, 
"hen a bomb was thrown at Lord Hardinge as he 
' as riding down the Chandni Chowk. The Viceroy 
was making a State entry, and he was quite unprepared 
for an incident of this character. He received serious 
injuries, but Lord Hardinge was a big enough man to 
realize that the mind of India as a whole was not behind 
that bomb. 

India had believed in constitutional advancement, and 
"hen that advancement was wrongly delayed it belimcd 
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stirutional agitation. The cult of the terrorist 
fortunately, never appealed to the real India. 

There were other terrorist incidents during these 


years, but these were submerged in that enormous event 
of 1914 when Great Britain was engulfed in the World 
War. This tremendous conflagration saw the turning- 
point in India so far as mass opinion in Great Britain was 
concerned. Prior to that there had been the possessive 
outlook of the pre-Victorian era; now Great Britain 
awakened to the gigantic sacrifices which India was 
making in what she believed to be the cause of ultimate 
peace and of democracy. These sacrifices were both in 
men and money. 

Praise was showered upon India in the Houses ol 
Parliament and elsewhere. One heard such phrases 
as “ Liberty, equality, justice,” and “ Self-governing 
democracy ” applied in respect to my country. Mr. 
Asquith, when referring to India’s great contribution to 
the general cause of the War, spoke of an empire which 
knew “ no distinction of race or class ”, and where ail 
alike were subjects of the King-Emperor and ” joint 
and equal custodians ” of its common interests and 
fortunes. 

Such views, so frequently propounded, created a great 
Wave of optimism throughout India. India, in fact, was 
encouraged to maintain her tremendous war output, 
and the bait of constitutional freedom was dangled 
before her. Men who had been interned and imprisoned 
for their political opinions listened to this spate ol 
oratory in Great Britain and were convinced of its 
sincerity. They forgot the treatment that had been 
rendered them and, in their turn, encouraged India to 
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'.the utmost support to Great Britain in her 
A. How wonderfully India responded! This’can 
never be brought into question. 

In 1916, when the War was still raging and there had 
been many reverses to British arms in more than one 
theatre of war, Lord Chelmsford went to India as 
Viceroy. He went, of course, with instructions from 
Whitehall to see how far the promises being continually 
made by Great Britain’s foremost politicians could be 
implemented. 

Lord Chelmsford was an upright man, and one who in 
another environment would have given full play to that 
width of vision which was undoubtedly his, but he was 
not the man single-handedly to wage war against the 
cohorts of India’s Civil Service, so firmly entrenched in 
their rights and privileges, all of which had been duly 
covenanted. Lord Chelmsford undoubtedly possessed 
to a remarkable extent the Englishman’s willingness to 
compromise, and he evolved a scheme of constitutional 


reform which he hoped would satisfy Indian aspirations 
for the time being without unduly offending the suscepti¬ 
bilities of the Indian Civil Service. 

To say that the scheme was inadequate is a wholly 
insufficient description; but some idea of its utter worth¬ 
lessness can be gauged when one remembers that it 
even failed to satisfy the late Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, then Secretary of Suite for India. Sir Austen 
was on the point of proceeding to India to confer with 
Lord Chelmsford on the subject when the Government 
f India was taken severely to task for the manner in 
which it had mismanaged the Mesopotamian campaign, 
and which had resulted in General Townshend being 
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p in Kut. How badly that campaign was maul ^ 
trpm India the world will never know, but instances of 
mismanagement could be cited a thousandfold. I will 
mention one which is typical. 

It was decided that locomotives must be sent to the 
Mesopotamian war zone. Locomotives were duly 


shipped, and with them cranes which would swing them 
from the ship to the wharf. On arrival at the Mesopo¬ 
tamian port it was discovered that the locomotives had 


been loaded on top oi the cranes and that no engineering 
apparatus then obtainable in Mesopotamia could dislodge 
them. The ship had to return to India with locomotives 
and cranes, where they were reloaded in a more intelligent 
manner. 


However, as a result of what a Commission of Inquiry 
had to say respecting the Government of India in 
relation to Mesopotamia, Sir Austen found it neces- 
saiy suddenly to resign from his position as Secre¬ 
tary of State, and his place was taken by Mr. Edwin 
Montagu. Mr. Montagu knew something of India. He 
had visited the country in 1912, and he had been Under¬ 
secretary of State to both Lord Morley and Lord Crewe. 
His outlook was progressive, and he had stigmatized the 
Government of India in the Plouse of Commons as 
“ antediluvian ”. 

With such an appointment India was naturally de¬ 
lighted, tor here was a man who had become liked and 
known because of his frank expressions of sympathy and 
of his intolerance of the archaic. 

Mr. Montagu soon made his mark. In August. 1917. 
he made a declaration which in importance was 011 a par 
with the famous proclamation of Queen Victoria lie 
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iseriwof the British in India. 


On the day following this historic declaration there 
came another which went far to remove the racial com¬ 
plex, and made Indians eligible for commissions in the 
Army. Prior to this the best an Indian could hope for 
was what was known as a Viceroy’s commission, which 
accorded him a status roughly equivalent to a warrant 
officer in the British Army, and made him subordinate 
to the newest joined subaltern from England. 

Mr. Montagu set out for India and remained there 
for six months, during which period he investigated 
every important aspect of the constitutional problem. 
The result of these labours was embodied in a joint 
report signed by Lord Chelmsford and himself. Tliis 
report was characterized as “ inadequate, unsatisfactory, 
and disappointing ” by the special session of the Congress 
specially convened in Bombay to consider it; neverthe¬ 
less, the report represented a very marked advance. It 
left great gaps in the centre, and there was much whereat 
to criticize regarding its proposals for representation in 
the provinces. Nevertheless, while falling far short of 
the platitudes expressed by grateful politicians in Eng¬ 
land, when they were exhorting India to make even 
greater war efforts, it really did promise to Indians a 
definite role in the management of many of their pro¬ 
vincial allairs. If I may say so, it w'as not so much the 
scheme which was wrong as its date. Some such similar 
joint, report should have been prepared and signed in the 
era of Lord Moriey. 

It was unfortunate that between the report stage and 
the emergence of the recommendations as an Act of 
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licnt there should have been much compror 
...Jrgd, indeed, the Government of India Act of 1919 
finally emerged from the hands of the politicians it fell far 
short of what India had been promised in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report. This disparagement of his.efforts on 
behalf of India largely helped to bring about Mr. Mon¬ 
tagu’s early death. He took the defeat keenly to heart and 
died, full of bitter disappointment, five years later at the 
early age of forty-five. 

The tremendous wave of pessimism and disappoint¬ 
ment which swept India in 1918 with the passing of the 
new Government of India Act was bound to have reper¬ 
cussions. A small, almost insignificant man crept into 
the picture, and his name was Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi. When he first raised his head in Indian politics, 
after what he had done for Indians in South Africa, he 
was looked upon as an upstart. There were many, now 
to be numbered among the staunchest supporters of his 
preachings, who failed to see eye to eye with him and 
openly invited him to return to South Africa. 

At a moment when India was confidently expecting a 
great measure of freedom there was passed the Rowlati 
Act. This was forced on to the statute-book in 1919 
solely by means of the Government’s official majority, 
and it was aimed directly at the liberty of the subject. 
Its enaction aroused a storm of indignation, since 
the spirit underlying the measure was a flagrant negation 
of Mr. Montagu’s declaration and of all the fine 
promises made by British politicians. There was aroused 
a spirit such as India had rarely seen before. It was a 
unifying spirit, and among the more virile sections of the 
population this spirit found its outlet in action. 
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any other great nation. For many there were great 
problems in the balance beyond the domestic problem of 
constitutional deliverance: grave problems which many 
outside India foiled to understand, the most outstanding 
among the ignorant being Mr. Lloyd George. Nearly 
everything he said in respect of one of the vanquished 
nations—Turkey—could have been expressed so differ¬ 
ently. Almost every word he uttered in respect of what 
was then Islam’s point of cohesion hurt and inflamed 
Muslim opinion in India. Mr. Lloyd George, notwith¬ 
standing his much-advertised wizardry, could not con¬ 
ceive that in the person of the Sultan there were two 
real and distinct persons. As Sultan, Indian Muslims 
were ready to believe that he acted wrongly in throwing 
in his lot with Germany; they fought against him because 
in their own minds they were able to divorce the Sultan 
front that other being, the Caliph and °adishah. Mr. 
Lloyd George could fulminate against the Sultan as much 
as he liked, but the moment he turned his attentions 
upon the same man as Caliph he set Muslim India 
furiously to think. 

All this, coupled with the keen sense of disappoint¬ 
ment and anger aroused by the Government of India 
Act of 1919—u'hich India saw as something which sabo¬ 
taged the attainment of them aspirations by a Power 
which was quick to ask for assistance in time of diie 
need, but which forgot to honour its bond the moment 
victory was within its grasp—brought about a state of 
affairs which mav tiulv be described as electrical. 

Into this atmosphere marched the indomitable 
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\U\, preaching mass-resistance of a 
He had the best of motives, but his action pro¬ 
vided the spark which was to charge that already over¬ 
laden atmosphere. 

In those very districts that had given most to the 
(ause ol the Great War explosions occurred. In 
Amritsar, in Kasur, in Lahore, and elsewhere there was 
serious rioting. Especially in Amritsar were there acts 
of dreadful hooliganism which no country could con¬ 
done. What was done to the few white men there who 
M:. L the full force of this blast in Amritsar was appalling, 
and will remain a blot upon the name of India for all 
time. Nothing can excuse this. Gandhiji certainly did 
not. He realized that he had entered where angels might 
have hesitated to tread, and he confessed that in preach- 

ag as he did at such a moment he had made a Himalayan 
blunder. 

Appalled and stunned by what had happened, India 
would w hole-heartedly have co-operated in the appre¬ 
hension and the punishment of those who had been 
responsible for foul deeds besmirching her good name: 
bur there was to be a terrible aftermath, so terrible in¬ 
deed that the unspeakable actions of a few men crazed 
with blood-lust paled into insignificance before it. 

I Was in the Punjab at the time, and never shall I 
forget the petrifying hush with which the news of the 
Jalliamvala Bagh massacre was received. At first it 
seemed that this must be one of the stories which, b >-<•- 
less and devoid of truth,, sometimes float round me 
bazaars; but the first rumours of what had happened 
in Amritsar were far transcended bv the actual truth 
when it slowly became known. 
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is a generation growing up in Great 
knows little or nothing of the Great War. ThatT 
there are many who have never heard of Jallianwala 
Bagh is perhaps, therefore, excusable. I know that there 
arc many such because I have taken the trouble to ask. 
Briefly these are the salient points of that terrible 
incident. 

The Punjab Government deemed it necessary that the 
people of that province should receive a lesson for what 
had occurred at Amritsar and elsewhere. In the minds 
of some was the idea that India as a whole required a 
lesson. 

As a result of the Rowlatt Act the whole country was 
greatly agitated, and the citizens of Amritsar gathered 
to protest against it. At the last moment the meeting 
was prohibited by the authorities, but the people had 
gathered. General Dyer then marched to this public 
garden and occupied the only entrance with his troops. 
The crowd could not disperse. The General ordered his 
troops to lire. The Hunter Commission estimated that 
379 persons were killed and 1,200 were wounded. The 
tragedy inflamed the Indian public opinion to an extent 
which it is impossible now to imagine. 

General Dyer justified his action on the ground that 
he saved India from revolution; the Indians thought that 
they had been subjected to an atrocity unprecedented in 
their history. * 


As a result of further inquiry the authorities in Eng¬ 
land dispensed with the General’s services, but it is in¬ 
teresting to record the two reactions of Amritsar incident; 
the one in India and the other in England. Officially 
speaking. General Dyer’s action was thoroughly con- 
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, iOd, but ho is said to have received a purse of tvver 
“sand pounds from public subscription. The whole 
affair rankled in the heart of the Indians. Festivities 
organized to celebrate the victory in the Great War were 
completely boycotted; and the day was held as a day of 
national mourning, on account of what had happened at 
Amritsar. It also lent an additional support to the re¬ 
birth of the Congress. 

Almost immediately afterwards there followed the 
Afghan War—an ill-conceived campaign brought about 
by the restlessness of that unfortunate King of 
Afghanistan, Amanullah, later to be feted in England, 
and on his return from his travels to be ousted from his 


kingdom by a brigand water-carrier. 

My only point in mentioning this very costly war is 
to insist that it need never have happened, and that 
though the act of waging war was committed bv 
Amanullah, the circumstances which made this possible 
were engendered by the British people themselves. 

The great point is that India, in 1919, should have 
been a place of smiling contentment; India should have 
oecn a place of great attainment, because India was en¬ 
titled to believe that the specious words uttered by British 
politicians during the War were truthful. 

instead she was a land of great discontent, and 
Amanullah interpreted this discontent wrongly. Yet. 
there should never have been this discontent, and those 
responsible for it forgot what they had promised when 
they were so sorely beleaguered. 

It was in this spirit of discontent, and in the belief that, 
in modem parlance, they had been “ double-crossed," 
that India laced the future. This discontent has obtained 
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^p6agh the years, and it is still markedly present?^! i 
was there through the series of round-table conferences, 
and it remained when the last Government of India Act 
was passed through Parliament. Millions of words went 
to the making of this measure, and I will deal with its 
effects and reactions later. Because, with the coming into 
force of this last Act, Congress loomed so largely and 
occupied such a wide space of tire political canvas, it is 
necessary to say a little more about this body and of 
India’s political evolution. 
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he first Indian public organization of any conse- 



J_ quence was the British Indian Association of 
Calcutta which was composed of zemindars from Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa. Primarily a landlord’s institution, it 
agitated politically on behalf of the social strata it 
represented, and with such success that soon after was 
founded the Bengal National League. This was a body 
with a somewhat more popular appeal. Later it was 
superseded by the Indian Association, an organization 
which is still alive to-day. 

Where Bengal led Bombay quickly followed, and the 
Bombay Association was formed there, to be followed 
some time later by the Bombay Presidency Association. 
Madras, too, soon had its similar associations, and in 
these was born the great political organization which 
grips Indian life to-day. 

It was not until 1S85 that we saw the first signs 
of a national consciousness, as distinct from a provincial 
consciousness. Then the Indian National Conference 
came into being, and the first Congress was held in that 
year in a small schoolroom in Bombay. In later years, 
it may be recalled, another great national assemblage 
was born in a similar environment—that of Turkey: 
but, whereas the late Mustapha Ataturk became the presi¬ 
dent of His country, those who were in he van of the 
early Congress struggles have either passed awav or 
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Perhaps the most remarkable part about the Congress 
from the British point of view is that, in its initial stages, 
so many Britons of note were associated with its en¬ 
deavours. The man who earned for himself the title of 
“ Father of the Congress ” was an Englishman, Mr. A. 
0 Hume. Sir William Wcdderbuxn was another who 
took part in the early deliberations of the body. 

Almost, but not quite, the Congress had the blessing 
of officialdom in those early days. The Viceroy was not 
quite certain what his attitude should be, but it is note¬ 
worthy that when in 1S87 the Congress met in Madras 
the Governor, Lord Connemara, displayed his interest 
and hospitality by assisting the reception committee in 
its labours and sending supplies from Government House. 

In the following years the Congress was held in the 
United Provinces, and here the manner of its reception 
was not so cordial. Indeed, the Lieutenant-Governor 
went out of his way to put difficulties in its path. 1 he 
Congress met in Nagpur in 1892, when the late Lord 
Macdonnell let it be known that he would think, no 
better or worse of anybody who joined the organization. 

Even up to the years of the Great War British interest 
in the Congress was maintained. In 19N the Govemoi 
of Madras, Lord Pentland, attended the gathering, and 
in 1916 Lord Meston actually addressed it. It was after¬ 
wards that it lost its official flavour. True, of late we 
have had Lord Lothian actually staying with India’s 
greatest Congressman, Gandhiji, in the latter s ashram, 
but this can be regarded as little more than as a gesture 
of goodwill. So far all meetings between the Governor- 
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and Gandhiji have been brought about by 
ptpn of the former. We have yet to see an ev chl 
^ visits between the Viceroy’s palace and the abode 
which shelters the spinning-wheel. 

7 'hc early Congress turned its attention to the very 
questions which are still uppermost to-day. It advocated 
reform ol the councils. Its “ national ” claim was soon 
demonstrated, because from the handful of zealots who 
attended the first Congress we find that the number of 
delegates rose to over six hundred in the course of two 
or three years. When the Congress was held in 1888 
the number of delegates had risen to i ,248. This Con¬ 
gress v. as also remarkable lor the fact that its president 
»was a Briton—Air. George Yule of Calcutta. 

- When the Congress met in 1889 the delegates were 
approaching the two thousand mark. This Congress was 
noteworthy, not so much because it was held under the 
}>rcbiclcncy of Sir William Wedderburn, but because it 
attended by Chailes Bradlaugh, afterwards to occupy 
such a prominent place in Indian politics. 

.1 he Congress at this period continued to keep in the 
forefront of its platform the expansion and reform of 
rite councils and the removal of those disabilities which 
attended Indians in recruitment for the Indian Ci\il 
Service. As 1 have already stated, in the furtherance of 
these natural and very laudable aims the Congress had 
the able and very' sympathetic assistance of a number of 
Englishmen. 

A required years of agitation on the part of Com-ress 
before there accrued anything tangible. There was an 
interim oi tbiicy-one years between the passing of the 
Act ol 1861 and the Indian Councils Act ol 
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tn one considers how Germany—a nation \? 
be lost within the boundaries of India—nas 
'agitated and connived to escape from another kind of 
domination since the end of the Great War, I think it 
must be admitted that India and the Indian Congress 
have displayed a commendable patience and ordinary 
placidity during the years of its being. Even when it 
lost faith in British promises after the Great War, Con¬ 
gress retained its non-violent character, and it has con¬ 
sistently done so to this day. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the Congress 
achieved its present national consciousness without 
trouble and heartburnings; indeed, its troubles were 
mainly due to the desire of the majority to keep its 
course along the path of constitutional agitation. It had 
therefore to encounter the criticism of those who wished 
lor something more virile and robust. 

It was in 1901 that we first heard the Congress creed 
of constitutional agitation described as “ political men¬ 
dicancy ” by those who were more extreme. Then a 
year or so later came the partition of Bengal, which 
struck straight at the hearts of all Bengal Hindus. In 
order to demonstrate their very keen displeasure the 
residents of Bengal embarked upon a boycott of British 
goods. In Bengal itself the authorities displayed a 
marked favour towards Muslims, with the result that 
communal feeling was also aroused. This, coupled with 
the purely provincial character of the boycott of British 
goods, was responsible for much recrimination at the 
next meeting of the Congress. I his feeling became more 
acute, and by 1906, when the Congress assembled in 
Calcutta, the proceedings were marked by considerable 
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here Were considerable troubles in many parts oi 
India during 1907. What was known as the Colonization 
Bill aroused public opinion in the Punjab; in Bengal, 
where the policy of preference for Muslims was continued 
and extended, communal bitterness increased, and in 
more titan one place led to open clashes betw’een the 
Muslim and Hindu communities. Congress was not 
destined to be held that year because of the seething 
unrest everywhere in the country. The Congress 
assembled at Surat, but it broke up amidst scenes of 
wild disorder before any business was transacted. 

However, phases such as this were but growing pains. 
A few months later the Old Guard met in committee 
and did their best to rebuild the organization. This 
meeting was held at Allahabad, and it was here that the 
first article of the Congress constitution was changed. 
It was declared to be as follows: 


The objects of the Indian National Congress arc the 
attainment by the people of India of a system of govern¬ 
ment similar to that enjoyed by self-governing members 
ol the British Empire, and a participation by them in 
tin- rights and responsibilities of the Empire on equal 
terms with those members. These objects are to be 
achieved by constitutional means by bringing about a 
steady reform of the existing system of administration, 
and by promoting national unity, fostering public spirit. 
and developing and organizing the intellectual, moral,’ 
economic, and industrial resources of the country. 

Nevertheless, then- was a lack of cohesion between the 
Old and the New Guards for some years, alth-m -h 




erupts were made from time to time to bring 
lather in one harmonious whole. Mrs. Annie 
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"made a valiant attempt in 1914 and 1915, when the con¬ 
stitution was further altered so as to throw open its doors 
to all with Nationalistic leanings. 

In 1916 Mrs. Besant was still extremely active, and, 
largely because of her renewed efforts, a joint conference 
was held between the Congress and the Muslim League 
at which complete agreement was reached. A Hindu- 
Muslim concordat was hammered out at subsequent 
meetings, and was finally approved by Congress at Cal¬ 
cutta. Thus the year 1916 again saw a united Congress. 
This cohesion was only achieved, however, at the ex¬ 
pense of a considerable Liberal section. For many who 
subscribed to this creed, this was their last Congress. So 
it was that, with the union of the two wings of the Con¬ 
gress, the Liberal party was born. 

Almost with the fusion of the two Congress elements 
the question of passive resistance came uppermost. 
There were those who considered that this weapon should 
be utilized in order to bring pressure upon the Govern¬ 
ment to release sundry leaders who had fallen foul of the 
authorities. This subject was discussed at length, but 
eventually, as we know', Mr. Montagu became Secretary 
of State, and the attitude of political India became 
for the moment favourable. India took to heart Mr. 
Montagu’s utterance in the course of the debate in 
which Sir Austen Chamberlain was mercilessly criti¬ 
cized for the Mesopotamian fiasco, where he said: 
“ The Indian Government is far too wooden, far too 
iron, far too inelastic, and far too antediluvian to sub¬ 
serve its purposes in modern times.” 
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I too, India remembered Mr 

_, 7 at Cambridge on “ Prestige ”, when he 

“ And as' for prestige, India, how much happier would 
have been your history if that word had been left out 
of the English vocabulary! But there you have Con¬ 
servative Imperialism at its worst; we are not there, mark 
you, to repair evil, to amend injustice, to profit by ex¬ 
perience. We must abide by our mistakes, continue to 
outrage popular opinion for the sake of being able to 
say, ‘ I have said what I have said ... We do not hold 
India by invoking this well-mouthed word; we must hold 
it by just institutions, and more and more as time goes 
on by consent of the governed.” 

Shortly after assuming office Mr. Montagu, on behalf 
of the Cabinet, made his announcement regarding 
British policy in India, Though already touched upon in 
the previous chapter it will not come amiss to refer to 
this a little more fully. It stated: 


The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which 
the Government of India are in complete accord, is that 
of the increasing association of Indians in every branc h 
of the administration, and the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in India as an in¬ 
tegral part of the British Empire. They have decided that 
substantial steps should be taken in this direction as soon 
as possible. 

I would add that progress in this policy can only be 
achieved by Hiccessive stages. The British Government, 
and the Government of India on whom the responsibility 
lies for the welfare and the advancement of the Indian 
peoples, must be the judges of the time and the measure 
of eacli advance, and they must be guided bv the: 
co-operation received from those upon whom new oppoi- 
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unities of service will thus be. conferred, and by i' 
fty which it is found that confidence can be rcpoS. _ 
their sense of • responsibility. Ample opportunity will be 
afforded for public discussion of the proposals that will 
be submitted in due course to Parliament. 


At the same time Mr. Montagu announced the re¬ 
moval of the racial bar which precluded Indians from 
taking the King’s commission, and his intention of pro¬ 
ceeding to India almost at once to confer with the 
Governor-General. 

Instead of passive resistance, Mrs. Besant and other 
leaders were released. A joint meeting of die All-India 
Congress Committee and of the Muslim League was 
held, and instead of deciding upon passive resistance it 
was resolved that an All-India deputation should wait 
upon Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu and present a 
memorandum. In brief, this memorandum stated: 


Grateful as the people of India are for the authoritative 
announcement that has been made in the name of His 
Majesty’s Government, and with the accord of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, they feel that it would bo more satisfactory 
to them if action is taken as is suggested here. 

At all times and in all circumstances the position of a 
mere Dependency is wounding to the self-respect of a 
people who, in the language of the Congress resolution, 
arc the inheritors of ancient civilizations and have shown 
great capacity for government and administration. 

While this is so, there has arisen during the last two 
years a consideration of urgency which necessitates their 
insistence upon the elevation of their country to a status 
or equality with the Dominions in all inter-Impcrial 
matters. It has become dear that the latter will in future 
'■a c a potent voice in the settlement of Imperial pro¬ 


blems. 
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r are no longer to bo in the position of daughrpil 
they are referred to as sister-states, forming v.Tm 
Britain the live free nations of the Commonwealth. 

If, as some writers suggest, a Parliament and (or) a 
Council of the Empire should be established with repre¬ 
sentation therein of the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions, and if all the affairs of the Empire are to be 
disposed of then by them (it), the present House of 
Commons and the House of Lords concerning themselves 
exclusively with the affairs of Britain, it is obvious that 
there will result the governance of India by the Dominions 
in conjunction with Great Britain. 

To any such development of Imperial polity, Indians 
cannot but offer a most resolute resistance. For even if 
the attitude of the Dominions toward India and Indians 
were unexceptionable, no assent can be given to the widen¬ 
ing of the area of subjection which the change will 
involve. 

The indispensable condition, from the Indian stand¬ 
point, of such a re-fashioning of the fabric of Empire, is 
that India should be represented in an Imperial Council 
and (or) Imperial Parliament by elected members, the 
extent of such representation being determined by the 
same criteria as will be applied to the Dominions. 

If no such Council or Parliament should be created, if 
all that will be done be to hold annual meetings of the 
Imperial Conference and to invite its members to special 
sittings of the British Cabinet, again it will be necessary 
to secure India’s representation therein by elected mem¬ 
bers. ... It is not demanded that the election should he 
made directly by the people, or even by any very large 
electorate. It will suffice if the elected members of the 
Indian and Provincial Legislative Councils are given the 
right to elect the representative or representatives. 


It cannot be argued that this was an outrageous memo¬ 
randum, or that it demanded anything which was not 
within the orbit of India's rights. It was a calmly 
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sed and moderate demand, and I give it mertmj_ 
se it reflects the considered attitude of the Congress 
at that time. 

The personality of Mr. Montagu was mainly re¬ 
sponsible for this. After she had had an interview with 
the then Secretary of State, Mrs. Besant said, “ We must 
support Mr. Montagu.” This cry was taken up, and 
everywhere the opinion was expressed that Mr. Montagu 
would find all his good intentions negatived by the ex¬ 
treme Conservative elements in England unless India 
co-operated with him in the formulation of his plans. 

The publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford report 
saw the Congress split into two camps, not on the two 
issues of acceptance or rejection, but on those of .total 
rejection and pressure for amendments which would 
materially alter its constitution. 

1 hese differences of opinion were very largely bridged 
at the subsequent meeting of Congress, when Congress 
re-affirmed the principle that nothing less than self- 
government within the Empire would satisfy the legiti¬ 
mate aspirations of the Indian people. The Congress also 
dealt with the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals, and 
repudiated the assumption contained in them that the 
people of India were as yet unfit for responsible govern¬ 
ment. 

The Congress asked for a simultaneous advance in the 
provinces and at the centre, and disagreed with the 
formula, that the provinces were the domain in which a 
people should learn the earlier steps towards responsible 
realization, as w'ell as the assumption that went with this 
•hat while the steps were being learned the major 
authority should exercise full power at the centre. 
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mp™ Congress was quire willing to accord safeguards! 
1 %-fesolved that the Government of India should have 
undivided administrative authority on matters directly 
concerning peace, tranquillity and* defence of the coun¬ 
try. provided that there should be a declaration cf rights 
guaranteeing to the people of India: 

(a) Liberty of person, property, association, free 
speech and writing, except under sentence of an 
ordinary court of justice as a result of lawful and open 
trial; 

(0) Entitling Indians to bear arms, subject to the 
purchase of a licence, as in Great Britain; 

(c) Guaranteeing freedom of the Press, dispensing 
with security and licence on the registration of press 
or a newspaper; and 

(<l) Guaranteeing equality to Indians before the 


law. 


Another resolution which was passed strongly expressed 
the opinion that the Indian Legislature should possess 
the same measure of fiscal autonomy as possessed bv 
the self-governing Dominions. 

A resolution dealing with the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reform scheme itself, while recognizing that some of 
the proposals constituted an advance in some directions, 
found that on the whole the proposals were disappointing 
ami unsatisfactory. This resolution went on to suggest 
those modifications which were considered necessary to 
constitute a substantial step toward responsible govern¬ 


ment. 
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ealing with, the proposals relating to the 
ndia, the Congress desired the same sy: 

Served and transferred subjects for the centre as had 
been proposed for die provinces. In other words, it in¬ 
sisted that reforms in die provinces should keep pace 
throughout with reforms in the Central Government. 

The Congress further suggested that control by Parlia¬ 
ment and the Secretary of State should be modified, and 
that the responsibility of the Provincial and Central 
Governments to the electorates be increased. It advised 
that the India Council should be abolished, and that 
there should be two Secretaries of State to assise die 
existing secretary', one of whom should be an Indian. 

The early split in the Congress camp was healed by 
the passing of these and other resolutions. It is signifi- 
cant that the Muslim League, which sat almost at the 
same time, passed resolutions of striking similarity. 

In the face of these resolutions the Government of 
I ndia Act built upon the Montagu-Chelmsford report did 
not, as we know,'•go as far as the original proposals. 

Those who had given up thoughts of passive resistance 
wish the hope that was engendered by the appointment 
of Mr. Montagu to his high office, looked round miser¬ 
ably upon the political scene. As I have said, the 
Rowlatt Bills appeared on the horizon. One of these was 
meant merely as a temporary expedient to cover the 
situation arising from the expiry of the Defence of India 
Act, which died an automatic death six months after 
the War. This was framed to enable anarchical offences 
to be tried in an expeditious manner, with no right of 
appeal. It also provided powers whereby persons sus¬ 
pected of being concerned in movements likely to lead 
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?tJ 4 e/commission of offences against the State sho _. 
oe made to furnish security, to reside in a specified place, 
or to abstain from any specified act. There were other 
powers conferred whereby persons could be confined con¬ 
tinuously. The second Bill was designed to make a per¬ 
manent change in the criminal law. Under this a person 
found in possession of a seditious document with the 
intention to publish or circulate it could be imprisoned. 

To meet the situation Gandhiji, then not so well 
known in India, announced his intention of preaching the 
superiority of " soul-force ” over material right, and he 
toured the country advocating passive resistance, or as 
it was known in India, Satyagraha. He was confident 
that il. the people as a whole would adopt the principle 
of passive resistance he could coerce the Government 
into repealing the Rowlatt Act. The country did not 
pretend to understand why Gandhiji should select the 
Kowlatt /Vet for his attack rather than the major objective 
ot the Government of India Act, but there it was. He 
toured the country and received a good hearing. 

Thus, almost in a night, was born a new chapter in 
the history of my country. 


CHAPTER V 




SOUL-FORCE 

A religious leader of proved asceticism, Mahatma 
Gandhi preached high ideals and complete selfless¬ 
ness. He was an earnest believer in self-purification, and 
politicians were apt to ask what purity had to do with 
their profession. 

However, the proof of every pudding is in the eating. 
The Mahatma had ably found the way to reach the ears 
and hearts of India’s masses. He asked for that support 
and that traditional reverence with which the country 
has always regarded religious leaders, and he received it. 

Perhaps the most astonishing part of his initial cam¬ 
paign was the manner in which the Muslims supported 
his endeavours. Believing that the great Islamic centre 
of Turkey was to be dismembered by the victorious allies, 
they turned to this mild ascetic for enlightenment and 
guidance. 

Gandhiji published a pledge regarding the Rowlatt 
Bills which read: 


Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills . . are 
unjust, subversive of the principles of liberty and justice, 
and destructive of the elementary rights of an individual 
on which the safety of India as a whole and the State 
itself is based, we solemnly affirm that in the event of the 
Bills becoming law, and until they are withdrawn, we shall 
refuse civilly to obey these laws and such other laws as the 
Committee, hereafter to be appointed, may think fit, and 
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($/further affirm that in the struggle we will faitlr 
truth and refrain from violence to life, person" 
property. 


®L 

on or 


The people were specifically enjoined to commence 
passive resistance with an hartal —a day of fasting, 
prayer, and penance. It ended in shooting at Delhi rail¬ 
way station, and already we know the dire consequences 
in the Punjab where there was die tragedy of Jallian- 
wala. This awful calamity required a Commission, pre¬ 
sided over by Lord Hunter, to elucidate the real facts. 

General Dyer, who conducted the firing, declared that 
he ordered the twenty thousand persons in the w r alled 
garden to disperse, but he admitted that he fired within 
two or three minutes of that order being given. There 
was only one narrow outlet to Jallianwala Bagh, and it 
was physically impossible for such a number to pass 
through this within the time allotted. General Dyer 
told the commission that he fired 1,600 rounds, and 
that the firing stopped only when ammunition had run 
out. 

According to the official version the dead numbered 
some four hundred, and the wounded were estimated 
between one and two thousand. What was not admitted 
until long after was that the dying were left where they 
were the whole night long without water or any medical 
attention. 


General Dyer was asked by Mr. Justice Rankin 
whether he did not consider his action a form of fright- 
fiilness, and the General—who had prayed on his kne«.s 
each morning before attending the inquiry- replied: 
“ No. it was not. It was a terrible duty I had to perform. 
1 think it was a merciful thing. I thought that 1 should 
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jot •yt*e!l ancl shoot strong, so that I or anybody 

not have to shoot again. I think it is quite 'pos¬ 
sible I could have dispersed the crowd without firing, 
but they would have come back again, and laughed, and 
I should have made what I consider to be a fool of 
myself.” 

The tragedy of this was that General Dyer really be¬ 
lieved in what he said. Notwithstanding the frightful¬ 
ness of what he had ordered, at heart he was a deeply 
religious man. He was no blustering militarist, such as 
some others who played their part in the subsequent 
moral humiliation of Amritsar. Before the Commission 
he was the gende, softly spoken humanitarian, who re¬ 
ferred to the shooting with obvious pain. Moreover, he 
did not attempt to hide behind the orders of his superiors, 
but considered his action to be necessary. 

The humiliation of the people which followed the 
shooting in Amritsar was not confined to that city alone. 
The police had fired in Lahore also on the day of the 
hartal, and martial law was imposed here as in other 
places. But I mention Lahore because, in the words of 
the White Paper later issued to Parliament, the adminis¬ 
tration of martial law was “ more intensive in Lahore. ” 
than anywhere else. 

f have already described what happened in Amritsar. 
Yer. the White Paper admitted that what happened in 
Lahore was worse. A curfew order was immediately put 
into force, and persons found abroad after eight o’clock 
in the evening were liable to be shot, or flogged, fined 
or imprisoned, or otherwise punished. This regulation 
was no mere formality. When the curfew tolled Lahore 
was as a city of the dead, 
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rally enough, at a time of public excitem 1 
with goods in their shops promptly closed them, 
e shopkeepers were ordered to open. The alternative 
was either to he shot, or have the shops forcibly opened 
and the goods distributed free to the public. 

There was a very fertile imagination behind all the 
schemes which were evolved to impress upon Lahore the 
mightiness of the British Lion when it was aroused. 
Lawyers’ agents and their touts were ordered to be 
registered, and they were forbidden to leave the city 
without permission. Occupiers of premises on whose 
"'alls martial law notices were posted were ordered to 
piotcet them, and were liable to punishment if thev 
found defaced. Some unfortunates were so terrified 
that they remained by the posters day and night begging 
passers-by not to tear down the posters because of what 
would be visited upon the owner of the wall. 

Not more than two persons were allowed to walk 
abreast on the pavements (actually a sensible order, and 
one which might be incorporated in the law of every 
land), and college students were ordered to report the in’- 
sches ro the military four times a day and at specified 
places. r 

Motor-cars and motor-cycles belonging to Indians were 
commandeered and handed over to British officials for 
their use; electric fans were taken from Indian homes, and 
fitted up elsewhere for the use of British troops All 
public conveyances had to assemble at a spot a consider¬ 
able distance from the city once a day. This, of course 
was to diminish the chance of the drivers to sc c un’ 
a duv s earnings. Because a number of drivers had 


taken 


part 


in the hartal, three hundred 
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ndeered, and British soldiers used the vehic 
almost at their pleasure. 

All these things happened at a time when India had 
been promised a considerable augmentation of popular 
government. Certainly martial law was no mere figure 
of speech. As an illustration I will mention just one 
damaged poster. It happened to have been affixed to the 
walls of a college. When the defacement was noticed, 
the whole professional staff, including the principal, were 
arrested and marched under military escort to the Fort 
where they were kept in military custody for three days, 
not. knowing what was going to happen to them, but quite 
obviously fearing the worst. 

This state of affairs continued for six weeks in the 
capital of the Punjab, and during that time it was a city 
of brooding fear and of dark apprehension. I know. I 
can sense that dread feeling now—the nightmare silence 
which reigned where normally there is colour, and 
laughter, and noise. 

What was Gandhiji's reaction to all this? His preach¬ 
ing of non-violence had reaped a terrible harvest. 
Gandhiji was not to blame, because as yet he had not 
secured the hold of the masses which he was afterwards 
to obtain. He had attempted to apply a gospel of sweet 
reasonableness and peace to a situation where the worst 
elements were already rabid. The result was a highly 
dangerous compound, but that did not affect the various 
constituents of the mixture. Obviously, the plan was to re¬ 
move those ingredients which made for an explosion. The 
formula of eradication could only be labelled, “ Time ”. 

Gandhiji decided to drop civil disobedience for the 
time being. 
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_ months after the Tallianwala Baeh firing 

^ V “ The Government of India has 


given me. 


through His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, a 
grave warning that the resumption of civil disobedience 
is likely to be attended, by serious consequences to public 
security. This warning has been reinforced by His Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor himself at the interviews to which 
I was summoned. 

“ In response to these warnings, and to the urgent 
desire expressed by Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govinda; 
Raghava Aiyar, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, and several 
editors, I have, after deep consideration, decided not to 
resume civil disobedience for the time being. I may add 
that several prominent friends belonging to what is 
called the Extremist party, have given me the same 
advice on the sole ground of their fear of a recru¬ 
descence of violence on the part of those who might 
not have understood the doctrine of civil resistance. 

“ When, in common with most other Satyagrahis, I 
t ame to the conclusion that the time was ripe for . . . 
Satyagraha, I sent a respectful letter to H.E. the Viceroy, 
advising him of my intention to do so, and urging that 
the Rowlatt Legislation should be withdrawn, that an 
early declaration be made as to the appointment of a 
strong and impartial committee to investigate the Punjab 
disturbances with power to revise the sentences 
passed. ... I have been assured that the committee of 
inquiry, such as I have urged for, is in the process of 
being appointed. With these indications of goodwill it 
would be unwise to listen to the warning given by the 
Government. Indeed, my acceptance of the Government's 
advice is a further demonstration of the nature of civil 
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isigtimce-. A civil resister never seeks to embarral 
efnmcnt. 

I feel that I shall better serve the country and the 
Government, and those Punjab leaders who, in my 
opinion have been so unjustly convicted and so cruelly 
sentenced, by the suspension of civil resistance for the 


time being. 

“ I have been accused of throwing a lighted match. 
If my occasional resistance be a lighted match, the Row- 
latt Legislation and the persistence in retaining it on the 
statute-book is a thousand matches scattered throughout 
India. The only way to avoid civil resistance altogether 
is to withdraw that legislation. Nothing that the Govern¬ 
ment have published to justify that Bill has moved the 
Indian public to change their attitude of opposition to 


it. 




In this interim period a number of delegations visited 
England in order to make representations to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee then sitting in connection with 
the Government of India Bill. Among the five delega¬ 
tions was one representing the Congress, and one repre¬ 
senting Mrs. Besant in her own person. She had recently 
evolved a new organization known as the National 
Home Rule League. 

Mrs. Besant was for supporting the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford scheme with certain modifications, while the 
Congress delegation was all for self-determination and 
full responsible government. Unfortunately an acute 
controversy broke out between Mrs. Besant and the 
Congress representatives when they were in London, 
which did nothing to assist the representation of India’s 
views. 
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ear 1920 saw several distinct channels of 
politics in India. Gandhiji once more 
mvard passive resistance as a means of drawing 
further attention to what had happened in the Punjab 
and to the treatment which the allies were threatening 


to accord to Turkey. In this he found a strong opponent 
in Mr. Tilak, and had not Mr. Tilak died there would 
have ensued a great battle among the opposing forces. 

Gandhiji’s own views on the subject were incorporated 
in a memorandum, which read: 


Now a word as to what may be done if the demands 
are nor granted. The barbarous method is war, open or 
secret. This must be ruled out, if only because it is im¬ 
practicable. If I could but persuade everyone that it is 
always bad, we should gain all lawful ends much quicker. 
The power that an individual or a nation forswearing 
violence can generate is a power that is irresistible. . . . 
But my argument to-day is based upon pure expediency, 
its utter futility. Non-Co-operation is, therefore, the only 
weapon left open to us. It is the clearest remedy, as it is 
the most effective, when it is absolutely free from violence. 

It becomes a duty when co-operation means degradation 
or humiliation, or an injury to one’s cherished religious 
sentiment. 

England cannot expect a meek submission by us to an 
unjust usurpation of rights which to Muslims means a 
matter of life or death. We may, therefore, begin at the 
top as well as at the bottom. 

Those who are holding offices of honour or emoluments 
ought to give them up. Those who belong to the menial 
services under Government should do likewise. Non- 
Co-operation does not apply to service under private in¬ 
dividuals. I cannot approve of the threat of ostracism 
against those who do not adopt the remedy of Nor. 
Co-operation. 
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a voluntary withdrawal alone that is a 
popular feeling and dissatisfaction. 

Advice to the soldiers to refuse to serve is premature. 
Ir is the last, not the first step. We should be entitled to 
take that step when the Viceroy, the Secretary of State, 
and the Premier leave us. Moreover, every step withdraw¬ 
ing co-operation has to be taken with the greatest delibera¬ 
tion. We must proceed slowly, so as to ensure retention 
of self-control under the fiercest heat. 


In this the Mahatma defined “ Soul-force ” for the first 
time. As a manifesto it is important, if only for that 
reason. 

As I have indicated, there were powerful forces in 
Indian politics far from convinced that Non-Co-operation 
had anything really concrete to offer India, and the one 
who took the strongest stand against it was Mr. Tilak. 
Me definitely ranged himself against Gandhiji, and here 
it is not uninteresting to take note of statements issued 
on the subject by both leaders. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following: 


It is a distinct departure from the even tenor of my life 
for me to belong to an organization that is purely and 
frankly political. But, after careful deliberation with my 
friends, I have joined the All-India Home Rule League, 
and accepted the office of its president. Some friends 
whom I consulted told me that I should not join any 
political organization and that if I did, I would lose the 
position of splendid isolation which I enjoy at present. I 
confess that this caution had considerable weight with 
me. . . . 

1 freely confess that reforms take a secondary place in 
any scheme of national reorganization. For I feel that 
the activities chosen by me, if they could but absorb 
national energy, would bring about all the reforms that 
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'os: ardent Extremist can ever desire, and so far 
esirability of getting full self-government can best 
accelerated by developing the activities that I have men¬ 
tioned, I keep them in the forefront of the national pro¬ 
gramme. 

^ I shall not treat the All-India Home Rule League as a 
party organization in any sense of the term. I belong to 
no party, and I wish to belong to none hereafter. 

I am aware that the constitution of the League requires 
it to help Congress, but I do not consider the Congress as a 
party organization even as the British Parliament, though 
it contains all parties, and has one party or other domi¬ 
nating it from time to time, is not a party organization. 

I shall venture to hope that all parties will cherish the 
Congress as a national organization providing a platform 
for all parties to appeal to the nation with a view to 
moulding its policy. . . . 

This brings me to my methods. I believe that it is 
possible to introduce uncompromising truth and honesty 
in the political life of die country. While I would not 
expect the League to follow me in my civil disobedience 
methods, I would strain every nerve to make truth and 
non-violence accepted in all our national activities. Then 
we shall cease to fear or distrust Government and their 


measures. 


Mr. Tilak’s manifesto set out the aims of the Congress 
Democratic party which also supported the aims of 
Muslims in securing a solution of the Khilafar question. 

While emphatically asserting the fitness of India lor 
representative and responsible government and claiming 
for the people of India, on the principle of self-deter¬ 
mination. the exclusive rights of fashioning the form 
of government and determining the most appropriate 
constitution lor India, Mr. Tilak, in his manifest' , went 
on: “This party proposes to work the Montagu Reforms 
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for all it is worth, and for accelerating the grJ 
responsible government it will without hesilJ 
co-operation, or resort to constitutional opposition, 
whichever may be expedient and best calculated to give 
effect to the popular will.” 

There was a very vital and a very real difference in 
these two creeds, but the acute clash between them w r as 
averted because Mr. Tilak died. Soon afterwards a 
special session of the Congress was held at Calcutta to 
consider the matter of Non-Co-operation, and when it 
met Congress was less than half convinced. The presi¬ 
dent. Lala Lajpat Rai, w r as on the whole against 
Gandhiji, and so at the beginning w r as Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and C. R. Das 
were stern critics throughout, but in the end the Congress 
adopted Gandhiji’s principles. 

Gandhiji’s resolution w T as eventually passed by i ,886 
delegates against 884, and it read as follows: 


In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both 
the Indian and Imperial Governments have signally failed 
in their duty towards the Muslims of India, and the Prime 
Minister has deliberately broken his pledged word given 
to them, and that it is the duty of every non-Muslim 
Indian in every legitimate manner to assist his Muslim 
brother in his attempt to remove the religious calamity 
that has overtaken him; 

And in view of the fact that, in the matter of the events 
of April 1919, both the said Governments have grossly 
neglected or failed to protect innocent people of the 
Punjab and punish officers guilty of unsoldierly and bar¬ 
barous behaviour towards them, and have exonerated Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, who proved himself directly respon¬ 
sible for most of the official crimes and callous to the 
sufferings of the people placed under his administration, 
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juit the debate in the House of Lords betravcu— 
lad: of sympathy with the people of India, an 
.teinatic terrorism and frightfulness adopted in the 
Punjab, and that the latest Viceregal pronouncement is 
proof of entire absence of repentance in the matters of 
the Khilafat and the Punjab ; 

Ihis Congress is of opinion that there can be no con¬ 
tentment in India without redress of the two aforemen¬ 
tioned wrongs, and that the only effectual means to 
'.'indicate national honour and to prevent a repetition of 
similar wrongs in the future is the establishment of 
Swarajya. 

This Congress is further of the opinion that there is no 
course left open for the people of India but to approve of 
and adopt the policy of progressive, non-violent Non-Co¬ 
operation inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi, until the said 
wrongs are righted, and Swarajya established; 

And, inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the 
classp which, have hitherto moulded and represented 
public opinion, and inasmuch as Government consolidates 
its power through titles and honours bestowed on the 
people, through schools controlled by it, its law courts and 
its legislative councils, and inasmuch as it is desirable in 
the piosecution of the movement to take the minimum 
risk and to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the 
attainment of tire desired object, this Congress earnestly 
advises: J 


{a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and 
resignation from nominated seats on local bodies; 

(b) refusal to attend Government levees, durbars, and 
other official and semi-official functions held by Govern¬ 
ment ollicials, or in their honour; 

(l) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and 
colleges owned, aided, or controlled by Government, and 
in place of such schools and colleges, the establishment 
of national schools and colleges in the various provinces; 
(tl) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and 
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litigants, and the establishment of private arbit" 
courts by their aid for the settlement of private 
putes: 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and 
labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits for ser¬ 
vice in Mesopotamia; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature tor 
election to the reformed councils, and refusal on the 


part of the voters to vote for any candidate who may, 
despite Congress advice, offer himself for election; 

(g) boycott of foreign goods. 


In this wise Non-Co-operation became the accepted 
policy of the Congress. The campaign was carried on 
intensively throughout the country, and there was- a 
general boycott of the councils, of the courts of law, and 
of colleges and schools. Liquor shops were picketed, 
■panchayats were elected to try private disputes, and 
highly successful efforts were made to establish national 
schools. 

I do not attempt to assert that mass civil disobedience 
came about without incident. In a country which con¬ 
tains so many hundreds of millions that was almost im¬ 
possible. On the day that His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Windsor (then Prince of Wales) landed in Bombay 
there were widespread riots in which fifty-three persons 
were killed and four hundred wounded. These riots 
continued for several days, notwithstanding the fact that 
Gandhiji and other leaders went personally in among 
the battling men and implored them to disperse and to 
restore order. Mahatma Gandhi was so disgusted by the 
sights he had seen that he declared that “ swaraj stank 
in his nostrils.” 
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riots in Bombay were followed bv orders fron 
rnment of India that all the powers of the law were 
to be invoked to repress the Non-Co-operation movement, 
and thousands of persons were arrested. Congress volun¬ 
teers were declared to be unlawful bodies, but the answer 
to this was that Indians joined the volunteer formations 
in greater numbers. 

It was in this atmosphere of repression and of popular 
excitement that the royal tour by the then Prince of 
Wales w r as conducted. Never did a young man have a 
more difficult task to perform, and no man could have 
faced it more valiantly. There were many times when ho 
asked for rebuffs by his very temerity, but his personality 
was such that never once, even when he slipped away 
from his custodians and entered the crowds unattended, 
did he receive anything less than a respectful salutation, 
and this at a time when an English face and a solar 
topee meant perhaps vituperation and insult. 

Whenever His Royal Highness went there were hartals, 
although the authorities made a great effort to camouflage 
the lack of popular response to the royal visit. The 
authorities in some places in order to provide a display 
brought people in from the surrounding countryside in 
military and other vehicles, and paid them four annas 
a head for their presence upon the sidewalks. In others, 
the crowds were cleverly marshalled somewhat on the 
lines of a stage army. As the royal procession left one 
thoroughfare and turned oft into another, the crowds 
which had already acclaimed the Prince were hustled 
along to a new vantage point, again to form a suitable 
background to a royal passing. 

A compromise was sought by Lord Reading, the then 
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y, and the leading men in the Congress movty^ ;|t, 
round-table conference was suggested. Gandhiji 
vetoed the conference because the Government would not 
release all the men they had imprisoned, and the situa¬ 
tion grew more and more electric. 

Gandhiji promised if Non-Co-operation became a 
living force that India should have home rule within 
a year, and twenty thousand civil resisters went to jail 
believing that Swaraj was just around the corner. 

Soon this number swelled to thirty thousand, and the 
prestige of the Government was materially shaken. In 
the end Gandhiji was arrested and charged with sedi 
tion. 


The trial was remarkable not as a trial, but because 
of two statements made by the Mahatma—one oral and 
the other written. In the former he said: “ I knew I was 
playing with fire. I ran the risk, and if I were set free 
1 would still do the same. I would be failing in my dutv 
il I did not do so. It is the last article of my faith; but 
I had to make my choice. I had either to submit to a 
system which I considered had done an irreparable harm 
to my country, or incur the risk of the mad fury of 
ray people bursting forth when they understood the truth 
from my lips. I know that my people have sometimes 
gone mad. I am deeply sorry for it; and I am, therefore, 
here to submit not to a light penalty, but to the highest 
penalty. I do not ask for mercy. I do not plead any 
extenuating act. 

“ J. am here, therefore, to invite and submit to the 
highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what, 
in Jaw, is a deliberate crime, and what appears to me to 
be the highest duty of a citizen. 
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*Tfre only course open to you, Mr. Judge is, as I 
to say in my [written] statement, either to res: 
year post, or inflict on me the severest penalty, if you 
believe that the system and law you are assisting to ad¬ 
minister are good for the people. I do not expect that 
kind of conversion. But, by the time you have finished 
with my statement you will, perhaps, have a glimpse 
of what is raging within my breast to run this maddest 
risk which a sane man can run.” His written statement 
was very much in the same spirit. 

Gandhiji received a sentence of six years’ imprison¬ 
ment, and the country began to take stock of the effects 
of civil disobedience. This proved to be a long and pro¬ 
tracted business, but in the meantime Mr. Lloyd George, 
who had a remarkable flair for arousing the ire of India, 
delivered his amazing “ steel-frame ” speech. 

There was then going the rounds of the provincial 
governments a circular inviting opinions on the question 
of Indianization, and this seriously perturbed the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service. To reassure this body 
Mr. Lloyd George made a speech, in which he said that 
the Civil Service of India was the steel-frame of the 
whole structure of administration. Mr. Lloyd George 
went farther, and added that he could see no period when 
India could dispense with the guidance of a nucleus of 
the British Civil Services whose continued assistance was 
necessary to bring about the discharge of Britain’s great 
tmst in India, and it was not to relinquish this trust, but 
to bring it into partnership in its discharge, that the 
reforms had been introduced. 

So much excitement did this stupid and ill-conceived 
utterance produce that the Viceroy had to approach the 
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ier and obtain from him a clear authorization 
sayhfhat nothing in this speech was intended to conflict 
with earlier pledges and proclamations. 

Gradually there arose in Congress somewhat mixed 
feelings in respect of entry into the reformed councils, 
and a committee was appointed to tour the country, and 
to make recommendations. 

In so far as these related to council entry, these laid 
down: I 


“ The Congress . . . should declare that, in view of 
the fact that the working of the Legislative Councils 
during their first term has, besides proving a great 
obstacle to the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs and the speedy attainment of Swarajya, caused 
great misery and hardship to the people, it is desirable 
that the following steps should be taken in strict ac¬ 
cordance with the principles of non-violent Non-Co¬ 
operation to avoid the recurrence of the evil: 

v ‘ (i) Non-Co-operators should contest the election on 
the issue of the redress of the Khilafat and Punjab 
wrongs and immediate Swarajya, and make every 
effort to be returned in a majority. 

“ (2) If the Non-Co-operators are returned in a 
majority large enough to prevent a quorum they 
should, after taking their seats, leave the Council in 
a body, and take no part in the proceedings for the rest 
of the term. They should attend the Councils occasion¬ 
ally, only for the purpose of preventing vacancies. 

“ (3) Jf the Non-Co-operators are returned in a 
majority which is not large enough to prevent a 
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©turn, they should oppose every measure ot 
vernment, including the budget, and only move 
resolutions for the redress of the aforesaid wrongs and 
the immediate attainment of Swaraj. 

“ (4) If the Non-Co-operators are returned in a min¬ 
ority, they should act as in (2); and thus materially 
reduce the strength of the Council.” 


It must not be imagined that these recommendations 
reflected the view of all Congressmen. There were those 
who pointed out that, earlier, Mahatma Gandhi had 
deprecated such a scheme on the ground that it was not 
a good and honest policy to get entry to an institution 
in order to wreck it. Further, it was emphasized, every 
member was required to take the Oath of Allegiance, 
which included a solemn promise “ faithfully to discharge 
the duty ” upon which he was about to enter. No 
conscientious person, it was argued by this bloc, could 
stand for election with the avowed object of wrecking 
the institution and take such an oath, and except by 
casuistry or mental reservation could feel justified in 
adopting such a course. Also, indiscriminate obstruction 
would be a manifest violation of the oath, and should 
be repellent to every sincere believer in the basic prin¬ 
ciples of the Non-Co-operative movement. 

It was decided that these opposing elements should 
meet and discuss the situation at Gaya where the Con¬ 
gress met in 1922. These elements met, and the outcome 
was inconclusive, but it became increasingly evident that 
the great, mass of Indian opinion was veering to the 
view that Congress should take its place within the 
councils. 
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he end die Swarajists went-to the polls and s 
le victories. In the Legislative Assembly forty* 
took their seats. At their hands the Government suffered 
a series of defeats. 

Pandit Modlal Nehru forced through an amendment 
in favour of a round-table conference to recommend a 
scheme of full responsible government for India, and 
resolutions were passed calling for the release of certain 
political prisoners. 

The greatest tactical victory, perhaps, was in the matter 
of supplies. The Swarajists succeeded in throwing out 
the first four heads under the demand for grants, and 
this was tantamount to a refusal of supplies. 

In the interim Gandhiji had a serious illness in prison, 
and his hie was undoubtedly saved by the skill and the 
attention of the British surgeon who was suddenly called 
to operate upon him in the middle of the night. After he 
had sufficiently recovered Gandhiji was released, and 
alier a period of recuperation, he issued a statement on 
the subject of council entry. Pie said: “ . . . I retain the 
opinion that Council-entry is inconsistent with Non-Cc- 
opcration as I conceive it. Nor is the difference a mere 
matter of interpretation of Non-Co-operation, but relates 
to the essential mental attitude resulting in different 
treatment of vital problems. It is with reference to such 
mental attitude that success or failure of the boycott is 
to be judged, and not merely by a reference to the actual 
results attained. 

“ It is from that point of view that I say that to be out 
of the legislatures is far more advantageous to the country 
ihan to be in them. I have, however, failed to convince 
rajisr friends, but I recognize, so lone as tbev 
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Otherwise, their place is undoubtedly in 
Journals. It is the best for us all. 

: It was hardly to be expected that the Swarajists could 
be convinced by the arguments I advanced. There are 
many of them who are amongst the ablest, most experi¬ 
enced, and honest patriots. They have not. entered the 
legislative bodies without full deliberation, and they must 
not be expected to retire from the position until experi¬ 
ence has convinced them of the futility of their method. 

“ The question therefore before the country is not an 
examination and distribution of the merits of the Swara¬ 
jists’ views and mine. The question is, what is to be done 
now regarding Council-entry as a settled fact? Are the 
Non-Co-operators to keep up their hostility toward the 
Swarajist method, or are they to remain neutral, and even 
help wherever it is possible or consistent with their prin¬ 
ciples? 


“. . . Resolutions have permitted those Congressmen 
who have no conscientious scruples to enter the Councils 
and the Assembly if they wanted to. In my opinion, 
therefore, the Swarajists are justified in entering the 
legislative bodies expecting perfect neutrality on the part 
of the no-changers. They are also justified in resorting 
to obstruction because such was their policy, and the 
Congress laid down no condition as to their entry. 

“ If the work of the Swarajists prospers, and the 
country benefits, such an ocular demonstration cannot 
but convince honest sceptics like me of our error, and 1 
know the Swarajists to be patriotic enough to retrace 
their steps when experience has disillusioned them. 

*' I would, therefore, be no party to putting obstacles 
in their way or to carrying on any propaganda against the 
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jists entry into a project in which I clo not 
thi s Gandhiji gave a clear statement of his vWwsr 
for a time it marked a distinct parting of the 
nays, ihe Congress at that period had not assimilated 
the principle of Soul-force as it did in more recent years, 
and when the Congress met at Belgauin in 1924 a deter¬ 
mined effort was made to close the rift. Gandhiji was 
invited to preside over the Congress, and he did so. 

In his presidential address he emphasized that the 
greatest of all boycotts was the boycott of violence, and 
thC speech, coming as it did after a series of communal 
disturbances, made a profound impression. 

It was in this speech, too, that Gandhiji elaborated 
bis appeal on behalf of the spinning-wheel, a symbol 
which has now become one of India’s problems and which 
marks a distinct nationalistic movement. 

Gandhiji described the boycott of foreign doth—the 
om\ bo\ cott that lemained at that time—not merely as a 
right but a duty. The Lancashire trade he stigmatized 
as immoral, because, he said, it was raised and sustained 
on the ruins of millions of India’s peasants; one 
immorality leads to another, and many of the proved 
ynmoral acts of Great Britain were traceable to this one 
immoral traffic. Hence, he emphasized, India had to take 
to hand-spinning and hand-weaving, which brought them 
mto direct touch with the villagers. 

Gandhiji explained that he did not mean that all 
British goods were harmful, but he insisted that all 
foreign doth, whether British or foreign, was harmful to 
tbc people of India. He explained further that he was 
not lighting against the machine, but the “ wanton and 
wicKed destruction of a cottage industry of India which 
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Cwmat he resented. . . 

Mahatma then displayed his ability in maintain¬ 
ing a balance between two opposing sections. The Swara¬ 
jists, he said, agreed to his spinning franchise while he. 
for his part, agreed to their work in the councils. For 
a considerable period, however, the gulf between the 
Gandhi conception and Congress ideals was there foi all 
to see; yet even for the Congress, as with the masses,^the 
magic of Mahatma Gandhi’s name never dimmed. The 
Congress might differ with him on fundamental points, 
yet it was always ready to acclaim him as leadei. 

The Swarajists meanwhile maintained what can best 
be described as an “ in and out policy. They obstructed, 
and they walked out of the legislatures. _ 

In 1926 England’s own Mahatma, Lord Irwin as he 
then was, proceeded to India as Viceroy. It was a year 
in which communal tension flared skywards, and when 
feeling between those w'ho would co-operate and those 
who would not became almost bitter Gandhiji maintained 
a stoic silence. 

The announcement of the appointment of the Simon 
Commission came in 1927- The fact that the Commis¬ 
sion was to be composed entirely of Englishmen enraged 
India, and India’s answer w r as a reversion to the principle 


of boycott. 

The Congress resolution on the subject is worth re¬ 
calling. It read: 

Whereas the British Government have appointed the 
Statutory Commission in utter disregard of Indias right 
of self-determination: 

This Congress resolves that the only self-rcspcctiug 
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for India to adopt is to boycott the Commas: 
ry stage and in every form. 

particular, . . . this Congress calls upon the people 
of India and all Congress organizations in the country: 

(1) to organize mass demonstrations on the day of the 
arrival of the Commission in India, and in all cities of 
India which die Commission may visit; 

(2) to organize public opinion by vigorous propaganda 
so as to persuade Indians of all shades of political opinion 
effectively to boycott the Commission. 
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There were other clauses emphasizing the desirability 
of complete boycott, and explaining how this could best 
be secured. Sufficient is it to say that the world re¬ 
members the manner of the Commission’s reception in 
Bombay. It was met by huge crowds bearing black flags 
and banners bearing the slogan, “ Go back, Simon 1 ” 

So complete was the boycott during the Commission’s 
stay in India that its evidence was culled almost entirely 
from official and European sources. The inadequacy of 
the testimony adduced before the Commission, and the 
necessity for making some step to appease Indian senti¬ 
ment, was forced upon Lord Irwin. He proceeded to 
England where he consulted with Mr. Ramsay McDonald 
and the Secretary of State, Mr. Wedgwood Beun. He 
came back to India and announced that there would be 
a round-table conference in London. 

Every effort was made by Lord Irwin to induce the 
Congress and Gandhiji to participate in this London 
conference, but the Mahatma laid down terms. These 
included : 


Total prohibition. 

Reduction of the rupee ratio to is. 4^. 
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ICtion of land revenue by at least 50 per cent, an 
^^Making it subject to legislative control. 

Abolition of the salt tax. 




Reduction of military expenditure by at least 50 per 
cent to begin with. 

Reduction of salaries of the highest grade services by 
half or less, so as to suit the reduced revenue. 


Protective tariff on foreign cloth. 

Discharge of all political prisoners, save those con¬ 
demned tor murder or attempt to murder, with¬ 
drawal of all political prosecutions, abrogation of 
certain sections of Regulation III of 1918 (which 
was freely used in apprehending political critics 
of the Government) and giving permission to 
Indian exiles to return. 


Abolition of the C.I.D., or its popular control. 

To issue licences for self-defence, subject to popular 
control. 


Gandhiji did not pretend that this was a full list of 
terms and he wrote: “Let the Viceroy satisfy us with 
regard to these very simple but vital needs of India. He 
will then hear no talk of civil disobedience; and the 
Congress will heartily participate in any Conference. 

Lord Irwin had no power to accede to these demands, 
and the upshot was that the Congress authorized another 
great campaign of civil disobedience. No Congressman 
attended the first round-table' conference in London. 

Before personally embarking upon the campaign, 
Gandhiji reviewed rhe situation at length, and further 
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his creed as a prelude to breaking 

With seventy-odd selected helpers, he, soon after his 
statement, proceeded to the small seaside village of 
Dandi, and there broke the salt laws by manufacturing 
salt. His actions were followed in India with intense 
interest, and thousands volunteered similarly to break 
the laws should they be called upon to do so. 

Eventually, after Gandhiji had focused all attention 
upon his activities, he was arrested, and this was followed 
by a spontaneous demonstration of sympathy from one 
end of India to the other. What was more, however, 
Gandhiji’s demonstration attracted world-wide interest, 
and the Government of India became seriously perturbed 
and had long conferences with the Liberal element, 
which called for another pronouncement from Lord Irwin 
and urged speedy preparations for holding the round-table 
conference. 

Meanwhile Congress volunteers followed in the steps 
of the Mahatma and raided salt-pans, while the boycott 
of Lancashire goods was intensified. Orders were can¬ 
celled in a wholesale manner, and Lancashire’s spinning 
industry soon began to feel the pinch. Many mills were 
closed down, and thousands of Lancashire operatives 
were thrown out of work. 

Congress volunteers, now completely imbued with 
Gandhiji’s creed of non-violence, proceeded to break the 
salt laws in batches. As fast as one batch of volunteers 
was dealt with by the police, who charged them and heat 
them with lathis, another batch took its place. Many 
thousands waited for the opportunity to be included 
among the volunteers, and the whole of India was 
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' by the accounts of the casualties inflicted u 
eho bared their backs to civil disobedience and its 
consequences at the hands of the police. 

While the volunteers were upholding the Gandhi torch 
Gandhiji himself was interviewed in jail, and he made it 
clear that even at that eleventh hour a settlement was 
possible and that he was prepared to recommend to 
Congress the suspension of civil disobedience and co¬ 
operation with the round-table conference on the follow¬ 
ing terms: 


(i) The .terms of reference of the round-table 
conference to include the framing of a constitution 
giving India the substance of Independence. 


(2) Satisfaction to be granted to Gandhiji s demand 
for die repeal of the Salt Tax, prohibition of liquor, 
and the ban on foreign cloth. 

(3) An amnesty for political prisoners convicted of 
political offences to coincide with the end of the civil 
disobedience campaign. 


(4) The remaining seven points raised in the 
Mahatma's letter to the Viceroy to be left for future 
discussion. 


The situation grew from bad to worse, so far as the 
administration was concerned. The women of India 
< :.inc out from behind the purdah and joine^ in the 
civil disobedience movement with the greatest enthusiasm 
and gusto, They picketed liquor shops and foreign doth 
shops, and against the force of Amazons the police found 
themselves temporarily powerless. Yet clashes between 
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and volunteers continued all over India; 

were killed in the police charges, many 
njured, and the jails were packed with those who 
had been arrested. 


In one solitary incident in Peshawar when fire was 
opened by the military, an official Government account 
gave the number of dead as thirty, and the number of 
wounded as thirty-three. Local, and more popular 
estimates, put the casualty roll at ten times this number. 
In this incident the Government alleged that the crowd 
had set fire to an armoured car. The people themselves 
said that the car had caught fire spontaneously. 

More attempts were made to reach a compromise as 
between Gandhiji and Lord Irwin, but these failed, and 
in November 1930, the round-table conference opened at 
jt. James s Palace. It was endrely boycotted bv 
Congress. J 

This first conference itself made no recommendations 
and made no decisions, most of the work being left to 
sub-committees. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald did, however, 
make a statement respecting the intentions and the 
policy of the Government in regard to India’s future 
constitution. He said: 


_ fbe view of Ilis Majesty’s Government is that responsi¬ 
bility for the Government of India should be placed upon 
the legislatures, central and provincial, with such provision 
as may be necessary to guarantee, during a period of 
tiansition, the observance of certain obligadons and to 
meet other special circumstances, and also with such 
guarantees as are required by the minorities to protect 
their political liberties and rights. 

Tn such statutory safeguards as may be made for meet¬ 
ing the needs of tire transitional period, it will be the 
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concern of His Majesty’s Government to see 
powers are so framed and exercised as noA 
the advance of India through the new Con¬ 
stitution to full responsibility for her own Government. 



This was an important statement, in that it paved the 
way for the almost immediate release of the Congress 
leaders in jail. 

Lord Irwin played his part in the release in a state¬ 
ment, wherein he wrote: 


In order to provide opportunity for consideration of the 
statement made by the Prime Minister, my Government, 
in consultation with local Governments, have thought it 
right that members of the Working Committee of the 
All-India Congress should enjoy full liberty of discussion 
-between themselves and with those who have acted as 
members of the Committee since January ist, 1930. 

In accordance with this decision and with this object, 
and in order that there may be no legal bar to any meet¬ 
ing which they may wish to hold, the notification declar¬ 
ing the Committee to be an unlawful association under 
the Criminal Law r Amendment Act will be withdrawn by 
all local Governments, and action will be taken for the 
release of Mr. Gandhi and others who are now members 
of the Committee. . . . 

My Government will impose no conditions on these 
releases, because we feel that the best hope of the restora¬ 
tion of peaceful conditions lies in discussions being con¬ 
ducted by those concerned under terms of unconditional 
liberty. Our action has been taken in pursuance of a 
sincere desire to assist the creation of such peaceful con¬ 
ditions as would enable the Government to implement die 
undertaking given by the Prime Minister that if civil 
quiet were proclaimed and assured the Government would 
not be backward in response. 

Gandhiji was released, and his first statement on leaving 
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that he entertained no en 
in against processionists, however, continued, 
within a short time of his release Gandhiji wrote again 
to Lord Irwin and expressed a desire to meet the Viceroy 
in order to discuss the matter “ man to man . 

It must be admitted that Lord Irwin acted promptly. 
Within a few hours of the receipt of tins letter a telegram 
was despatched to Gandhiji. Invested with plenipoten¬ 
tiary powers to negotiate a settlement in the name of 
the Congress, Gandhiji saw the Viceroy, and lengthy 
conversations took place extending over a period ol three 
days. 

One of the first actions of Gandhiji after being 
released from jail was to hurry to the sick-bed of that 
great Indian patriot. Pandit Motilal Nehru —a polished 
gentleman, a hard fighter, and a man who even when in 
the opposite camp, retained the respect and indeed the 
affection of those who were on the other side. Very 
shortly afterwards death removed this great figure from 
Indian public life, and the mantle of the Nehru family 
fell upon his son, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who in the 
intervening years has worthily maintained the traditions 
of a truly great stock. 

After a further fifteen strenuous days of negotiation 
between the Government and the Congress a com¬ 
promise, later to be known as the Gandhi-Irwin agree¬ 
ment, was hammered out. 

In a notification issued by the Government of India it 
was stated that future discussions upon constitutional 
questions would be with the object of considering 
“ further the scheme for the Constitutional Government 
of India.” Of the scheme outlined at the round-table 
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jo Kderation was an essential part. So also tv 1 
Responsibility and. reservations or safeguards "m 
terests of India for such matters as, for instance, 
defence, external affairs, die position of the minorities, 
the. financial credit of India, and the discharge of 
obligations. 

This notification also stated that steps would be taken 
to secure the representation of the Congress in the 
further deliberations of the round-table conference, and 
indicated that for its part the Congress agreed that civil 
disobedience would be effectively discontinued and that 
reciprocal action would be taken by the Government. 

With the signing of this important agreement Gandhiji 
paid a tribute to Lord Irwin when he told members of 
the Press that the settlement would have been impossible 
but for the Viceroy’s inexhaustible patience and equally 
inexhaustible industry. 

As is known, Mahatma Gandhi went to London to 
attend the round-table conference as the sole representa¬ 
tive of the Congress, but his activities were largely 
circumscribed by the communal tension which he found 
within the conference itself. There the Indian delegates 
were bargaining among themselves for the representation 
eventually to be accorded their respective communities, 
and tins subject occupied the arena to such an extent 
that Gandhiji was constrained to ask whether it was lo 
settle the communal question that delegates had travelled 
6,000 miles. He reminded the Indian delegates that they 
had been invited to London to have the satisfaction, 
before they went away, ol having built up an honourable 
and practicable framework for the freedom of India. 


Another factor that militated 
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u$ ^econd conference was the change in Goverl 
tad occurred in the meantime, 
round-table conference was a fiasco from the point 
of view of India, and the communal bargaining which 
had so overshadowed the whole so disgusted the 
Mahatma that he came to a great decision. 

As soon as he landed in Bombay—a sadder and much 
more afflicted Bombay than the one he had left some 
months previously—he told his friends that he had made 
up his mind that the Congress should not lend its support 
thereafter to any kind of communalism, and that its cult 
must be pure and unadulterated Nationalism. He main¬ 
tained that India had no chance if she continued to dally 
with communalism in the same old way, and he asked 
for an assurance from Mussulmans and Sikhs that they 
would agree to any future constitution for India being 
fashioned only on the basis of Indian Nationalism un¬ 
tainted by any communal considerations. 

Slowly at first, but more quickly and surely now, that 
ideal is coming nearer; but more of this anon. 

During Gandhiji’s absence the situation in India had 
deteriorated, and it was not long before the terms of the 
Gandhi-Irwin pact were broken. 

Nothing breeds discontent so much as poverty, and to 
an already impoverished India came the great depression 
of 1931. The prices of primary commodities fell to 
absurd levels, and the agriculturalists were badly hit. In 
common with most other Governments, the Government 
of India found itself faced with deficits, and, in the 
manner of government, it sought to remedy the situation 
by imposing fresh taxation. 

In the United Provinces there is a particularly harsh 
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J;:nd tenure. So financially embarrassed vV. 
^culturalists that in self-defence, and while Cand? J 
ijptfas still absent from India, they commenced a “ No 
campaign. This campaign and the unrest con¬ 
sequent upon distress in other districts, was met by the 
Government of India by ordinances. These, so far as 
tlle y a PP^ed to the United Provinces, rendered any 
person, suspected of instigating non-payment of a 
notified liability, subject to a term of imprisonment of 
two years. It will be noticed that the person need only 
to be suspected. 

There was much more to this ordinance. Under it the 
local government could direct any person believed to be 
acting prejudicially to the public safety not to reside in 
a particular area. The owner of land or a building could 
he required to place either at the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment with or without compensation. It was also made 
possible for collective fines to be imposed upon a par- 
tic.ular area where land revenue could not be recovered. 

In the frontier region the standard of the Congress 
had been hoisted by Abdul Gaffar Khan, and because 
the Government of India has always displayed a special 
nervousness in respect to the North-west Frontier, the 
situation had been met by the promulgation of no less 
tian three ordinances. One of these contained provisions 
much the same as those applicable to the United Pro¬ 
vinces, and the others gave powers which on the face of 
them, were extraordinary. 

Any authorized officer could arrest or detain any 
suspected person for a day without warrant, and this 
penod could be extended almost indefinitely by the local 
government. 
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ie local government could control the suppV 
of any commodity, and require traders and 
tacturers to submit returns of their stocks and to place 
these stocks at the disposal of the authorities. In fact it 
uld require the owner of any article to place it at the 
isposal of the Government. The district magistrate 
could demand the possession of vehicles and transport. 
There were a thousand and one things which a person 
nwst do, and very few that he could do. 

£-JSven Sir Samuel Hoare, the new Secretary of State for 
tidia, admitted in the House of Commons that these 
ordinances were very drastic and severe, and covered 
almost every activity of Indian life. 

It was to this atmosphere that Gandhiji returned. He 
made several endeavours to see Lord Willingdon, who 
had succeeded Lord Irwin as Viceroy, in the hope that 
matters could be adjusted, but instead he was quickly 
arrested, with other Congress leaders, and again the fight 
was on. 
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WILDERNESS 

W ithin a few days the ordinances were made 
applicable to the whole of India, and by their 
agency Lord Willingdon was assured that he would break 
the back of civil disobedience within six weeks. 

Ihe Congress sent out its call, and so acute was the dis¬ 
content vvithin the country and so widespread the dis¬ 
satisfaction with the Governments of India and of Great 
Britain in respect of their reactions to India’s demands 
for constitutional advancement, that the response took 
the authoiities and Lord Willingdon by surprise. 

Not only did the men come forward in their thousands, 
ut the women also. The batde that ensued was bitter. 
1 he Government on its side fought relentlessly with all 
t e mighty powers at its disposal. To be the possessor of 
a khaddar (or Gandhi) cap, or to be suspected of Congress 
leanings, was sufficient to court imprisonment. Yet. so 
firm had become the Congress grip upon the country, thar 
as fast as one thousand were arrested a further two 
thousand were in readiness to take their place. 

One of the principal difficulties of the Congress in this 
campaign was co-ordination of effort and the dissemina¬ 
tion ol news. The Government speedily took possession 
of the Congress offices and ashrams , and under the ordi¬ 
nances the Press w*as not available to the Congress. 

Ihe Congress surmounted this difficulty by the issue of 
unauthorized bulletins, news-sheets, leaflets, etc., which 
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'e/either typed, secretly cyclostyled, or even prl^_ 

_ (withstanding U'emendous police vigilance, it is note¬ 
worthy that news-sheets continued to circulate throughout 
the troubles, and tire country was kept informed ot what, 
was happening. Without this secret news service the whole 
movement must have died and lapsed, and the utmost 
efforts were required to maintain it. 

It has to be remembered that even the services of the 
Post Office were denied the Congress, and the telegraphs 
were likewise removed from their reach. 

The Congress instituted its own secret post office. Fre¬ 
quently, of course, Congress offices and Congress postal 
workers w 7 ere detected by the Government, but as fast as 
one office was closed another opened to take its place : 
and there was no dearth of postal volunteers. 

Coupled with civil disobedience there was a concen¬ 
tration upon the principle of boycott. An intensive pro¬ 
gramme w'as arranged whereunder separate weeks were 
allotted to the boycott of foreign cloth, British medicines, 
British banks, insurance companies, foreign sugar, kero¬ 
sene oil, and British goods generally. 

It is estimated that over a hundred thousand persons 
were arrested for disobeying the ordinances, and to 
accommodate them temporary jails and camp jails were 
opened. Even so, the wave of those who courted arrest 
overwhelmed the Government’s resources, and it became 
necessary to observe some sort of selection. As the 
trouble3 progressed only those who were supposed to 
possess organizing ability, or w T ere believed to be promi¬ 
nently associated with the Congress, w 7 ere ordinarily im¬ 
prisoned. For the rest the police developed the technique 


of lathi charges. Naturally large crowds gathered t 


to watca 
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lose practising civil disobedience marched 
sroeesSion or held meetings, and here he process of 
discrimination was largely withdrawn. When the police 
charged with their lathis all present were liable to 
receive their attentions, and great numbers of people 
were injured. 


Searching round for other means to relieve the pressure 
upon the prisons, the Government made the discovery that 
while thousands were prepared to undergo the rigours of 
imprisonment for the cause—and prison conditions in 
India are indeed rigorous—there was a not unnatural ob¬ 
jection to loss of property. It became the practice to 
impose heavy fines on conviction. This principle was 
carried still farther. When rent, revenue, or taxes went 
unpaid it became usual not only to attach the property of 
the defaulter but also to sell the property of joint families 
and of relatives. 

I assure the reader that I have not endeavoured to over¬ 
paint this side of the picture. I could indulge in a long 
citation of the methods adopted by the Government to 
crush the Congress, but my purpose is not to chronicle 
so many “ wrongs ” as to convince the reader that there 
was a system of terrorization. If I have done that, then 
my account is sufficient. 

With a hundred thousand persons in prison, and with 
the ordinances working in the manner which I have de¬ 
scribed, the spirit of “ Soul-force ” survived and retained 
its non-violent character. The “Spirit” of Mahatma 
Gandhi in jail hovered over the Indian masses, and in the 
lace of the most serious provocation never once did the 
people resort to a serious act of violence. 

It will be remembered that the second round-table 
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jfeirMice devoted much of its time to communal m’ 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald declared that he 
arbitrate on the question, and in August 1932 he pub¬ 
lished the results of his labours. One of the provisions 
which Mr. MacDonald’s decision embodied was separate 
elections for the depressed classes. This question of a 
separate electorate cut right into the Hindu conception of 
unity, and in citing his objections to the principle 
Gandhiji declared that he favoured the registration of 
every adult member of the depressed classes as voters ir¬ 
respective of education or property qualifications; but he 
held that separate electorates were harmful both to them 
and Hinduism. So strongly did Gandhiji feel in this 
matter that he announced his intention of fasting until 
the award was withdrawn or amended, and to the death, 
if necessary. 

Gandhiji was still in Yerowda Jail, near Poona, and 
every effort was made to dissuade him from his intention. 
He persisted, and frenzied efforts were made to secure an 
arrangement which would meet the 'general wishes of the 
country. Congress and other leaders hurried to Poona, 
and a scheme was formulated which was accepted by ail 
on the fifth day of the fast. 

Under this agreement the depressed classes were to 
forgo their separate electorates and content themselves 
solely with the Hindu general electorates in which, of 
course' they were already included. Important safeguards 
were conceded to them, and the degree of their repre¬ 
sentation was enormously increased. 

Immediately after this compromise had been accepted 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald the subject was discussed 
further at Bombay, where a resolution was passed which 
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/ally pledged the Hindu community to the rem 
:ouchability. The resolution noted, inter alia 


§L 


It is further agreed that it shall be the duty of all 
Hindu leaders to secure, by every legitimate and peaceful 
means, an early removal of all social disabilities now im¬ 
posed by custom upon the so-called untouchable classes, 
including the bar in respect of admission to temples. 

A call was sent out to the people to interest themselves 
in the problems of the depressed classes—the Harijan 
movement it was called—and the response was im¬ 
mediate. 

Gandhiji was allowed—after some misunderstanding 
on the subject—to conduct his campaign on behalf of the 
untouchables from jail. Later—in May, 1933—with a 
view to assisting his campaign and increasing the number 
of workers in the Harijan movement, Gandhiji decided 
upon another fast. In his own words he proposed to fast 
for twenty-one days, and this he dedicated as “ a heart 
prayer for purification of myself and my associates for 
greater vigilance and watchfulness in connection with tire 
Harijan movement ”. 

On the same day the Government issued a communique 
which stated that, in view of the nature of Gandhiji’s fast 
and the attitude of mind which it disclosed, it had been 
decided that Gandhiji should be set at liberty. Immedi¬ 
ately on his release the Mahatma recommended the 
suspension of the civil disobedience campaign for six 
weeks, as he remarked, “ how can I take advantage of my 
release to piosecute the campaign, or to guide it? ” 

Before long Gandhiji was once again in jail, and he 
asked foi and expected the same facilities that existed 
before for carrying on his Harijan campaign. These 
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i were denied him, and again he resorted to 
maintained the fast until his life was in dangfe 
and "the Government, fearing lest he should die on their 
hands, released him unconditionally. 

In 1933 the Government published in the form of a 
White Paper their decisions on the new Constitution for 
India—a scheme which was found to be utterly unaccept¬ 
able to progressive Indian opinion. 

The Congress Working Committee, dealing with this 
subject, passed a resolution which read: 


The White Paper in no way expresses the will of the 
people of India, has been more or less condemned by all 
the Indian political parties, and falls short of the Congress 
goal, if it does not retard progress toward it. The only 
satisfactory alternative to the White Paper is a Constitution 
drawn up by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis 
of adult suffrage or as near it as possible, with the power, 
if necessary, to the important minorities to have their 
representatives elected exclusively by the electors belong¬ 
ing to such minorities. 


The White Paper was submitted to a Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee, and a few Indians were associated with 
the Committee during the examination of witnesses. But 
the report of the Committee made but small alterations 
in the White Paper, and in effect it was this document 
which eventually formed the basis of the latest Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 

One of the most objectionable changes which the Act 
introduced was the steel framework which hedged in the 
principle of federation and which gave to the princes and 
the states a representation in the Central Legislature so 
weighted that the people of what is known as British India 
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Easily find themselves out-voted. However, 
said about dre Government of India Act 
__deration at a later stage. For the moment we arc still 
concerned with the great fight which India put up under 
the guise of civil disobedience. 

Under the weight of the ordinances, and because of a 
desire which grew up in some Congress quarters to as¬ 
sume a policy toward the legislatures distinct from un¬ 
adulterated boycott, civil disobedience was suspended, and 
after a period of drree and a half years it was once again 
possible openly to convene the Indian National Congress. 

There is no question that the disabilities under which 
the Congress worked during the period of the ordinances 
did much to unbalance its machinery. It would have 
been extraordinary if everything had recorded normality 
in a period of such stress and strain. However, the diffi¬ 
culties of this time militated against cohesion. This 
caused Gandhiji to think that a very large body of the 
Congress intelligentsia had become tired of his methods, 
and he even contemplated severing all physical connec¬ 
tion with the Congress. In a letter which he wrote prim 
to the convening of the Indian National Congress in 
Bombay he declared that in his opinion there was a grov, - 
ing and vital difference between Congressmen and liim- 
sdf. 

“ I seem ”, he said, “ to be going in a direction just the 
opposite of what many of the intellecttial Congressmen 
would gladly and enthusiastically take if they were not 
hampered by their unexampled loyalty to me. ... I have 
put the spinning wheel in the forefront. Hand-spinning 
by the Congress intelligentsia has all but disappeared. 
The general body of them have no faith in it.. .. Ncver- 
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s, my conviction is growing that if India is ttj 
jilete independence in terms of the toiling millions and 
through unadulterated non-violence, the spinning wheel 
has to be as natural to the educated few as to the partially 
unemployed and semi-starved millions who, for not using 
their hands for the purpose for which Nature has endowed 
them, have become almost like beasts of burden. The 
spinning wheel is thus an emblem of human dignity and 
equality in the truest sense of the term. It is the hand¬ 
maiden of agriculture. It is the Nation’s second lung.. 
We are perishing because we are using only one lung, yet 
only a few Congressmen have a living faith in the India- 
wide potency of the wheel.” 

In this Gandhiji was correct. The spinning wheel has 
been adopted and accepted as a national emblem, and be¬ 
cause the name of Mahatma Gandhi will be associated 
with it for all time it is a unique and compelling power. 
Nevertheless, it is little more than an emblem, the 
majority of Congressmen being too progressive in thought 
to be enamoured of a scheme which would see an entire 
nation of hundreds of millions, peacefully spinning. 

Gandhiji did indeed depart from active participation in 
the Congress, but he departed on terms where his willing 
co-operation was available at any moment that it might be 
called upon. His spirit was still with and behind the 
Congress which he had laboured so hard to build up. 

This spirit was reflected in the speech of the president, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, in his address to the Congress 
which considered Gandhiji’s departure. “ Independence 
is the natural outcome of all that the freedom movement 
in India has stood for,” he said. “ It cannot mean isola¬ 
tion, particularly when we remember that it has been 
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Wid by non-violence. It means the end of expl 
£of one country by another, and of one part of the 
population of the same country by another part. It con¬ 
templates a free and friendly association with other 
nations for the mutual benefit of all. It forebodes evil to 


none, not even to those exploiting us, except in so far as 
they rely upon exploitation rather than upon goodwill. 
1 he sanction behind this independence movement of non¬ 
violence which, in its positive and dynamic aspect, is 
goodwill of and for all. We already see signs of how it has 
begun appealing to a certain extent to world opinion. . . . 
Many have already lost their lives and all. Many have 
sacrificed in their struggle for freedom. . . . Our method 
is non-violent mass action. We may fail once; we may 
fail twice, but we are bound to succeed some day.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE IilNDU-MUSLIM TANGLE 

X ~~n spite of all that has been said in previous chapters 
regarding the many facets of Indian life, if we have 
not understood the Hindu-Muslira question in India our 
study would remain incomplete, because on the solution 
of this one vexed question the future destiny of Indians 
as an independent nation largely depends. 

For a people to have a national existence, several im¬ 
portant features have to obtain: there should be a com¬ 
mon language, a common religion, a common political 
heritage, and a common political ideal. With India—per¬ 
haps more because of the size of the country than for any 
other reason—it is obviously difficult to find a common 
bond in religion. Attempts in that direction have nor 
only failed in the past, but will fail in the future. A 
common national language, Hindustani—or Urdu— 
written both in the Arabic and Hindi scripts has been 
favoured. But a common political heritage, out of which 
in other nations a new craving for nationalism has arisen, 
we cannot discover in India. The only meeting point, 
therefore, that can be cited in Hindustan of to-day is a 
unity of political ideals—that is Swaraj, or complete 
independence. 

Now, in their demands for a complete independence, 
both the Hindus and the Muslims in India are agreed in a 
large measure; and evidence of many co-activities as 
detailed elsewhere in this book, can be given. The 
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lucstion, tlien, is: if both the Hindus and 


. -being the largest sections of the Indian popull 

tmiF^are wedded to the idea of creating a free existence 
for their nation, why are there so many riots, so much 
bickering, and so much difficulty standing in the way of 
the British handing over the government of India to the 



Indians? 

In order to understand the present one must dig into 
the past, and not merely the recent past. We must go 
back to die period of the Moguls, in which more truly 
than elsewhere the mind of Indian Islam is embedded: in 
tracing the progress of the Muslim mind throughout the 
decades w T e are able to catch glimpses of the reaction of 
die Hindu mind as well. 

Starting from the population basis first, let us note that 
to every three Hindus there is only one Muslim in India: 
and this ratio of one-third came into being very largely 
as a result of the Muslim exodus from Central Asia to 
India, causing the conversion, moreover, of some Hindus 
to Islam. 

During the Mogul rule, the status of the Muslims in 
India was, roughly speaking, that of a governing race. 
Fashions of the courts, and other reasons which are con¬ 
comitant to the reign of a conquering race, could not but 
give the Muslims a greater voice in the government of the 
country dian to the Hindus, although there is overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence to show that the Moguls never unduly 
favoured their own co-religionists where more superior 
knowledge of the Hindus could be obtained. Indeed, even 
the king himself took wives from Hindus, the classical 
example -of this being the mother of Emperor Jahangir, 
who was a Hindu Rajput princess. Yet it cannot be 
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\*V that the Muslims were regarded 

XV.vaeeV' until the Indian Mutiny of 1857 

Muslim dreams and awoke in them the realization of the 
fact that under a foreign power they could have no pre¬ 
cedence. To an Englishman a Hindu and a Muslim meant 
only Indians over whom he was destined to govern. 

The mind of the Hindu, during all this period in India, 
was developing along lines which made him aspire to 
nothing more than to those offices which the conquering 
race did not desire. He thought more truly of India, 
whereas the Muslim thought of the empire—much the 
same spirit which prevailed with the British in India a 
generation ago. The coming of the East India Company, 
and the transference of power to the Crown after 1857, 
and Queen Victoria’s proclamation, were the great level¬ 
ling factors in the India of that day. The position was that 
the Hindu was the same Hindu—the worker. With him 
it was only the change of masters; but to the Muslim it 
was a change of a radical nature. The Muslim was the 
“ orphan boy of the dismantled Mogul Empire ” left to 
fend for himself, in a competitive world, for which he was 
economically and educationally ill-equipped. 

Matters remained thus for nearly fifty years, during 
which time the English masters of India were forced to 
educate their Indian subjects in the manner most suitable 
for them to govern. The Hindu, already used to adapting 
himself to changing conditions, took advantage of what¬ 
ever advancement the English education could give him, 
and soon a large number of Hindus w'ere in the English 
government services. The jibe that is cast upon these 
Indians as the Balm class—that is, hired clerks—is un¬ 
justified, because those men really availed themselves of 
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titled opportunities given to them at that tim 
That score were not in any way more slavis 
in mentality than they were during the period of the 
Moguls. 

During this fifty years or so prior to the dawn of the 
present century the Muslims were still staggering under 
the blow of the Indian Mutiny; and, being still very much 
under the influence of the clergy, regarded the English 
education as satanic. Indeed, I remember in my own case 
quite clearly, when I was sent to an English school, many 
Muslim divines warned my father against sending me to a 
school to learn the infidel’s language; “ for as sure as we 
say this,” they added, “ your son will become a Kafir and 
an infidel.” 

The misfortune, of course, is that when in the begin¬ 
ning of the century the Muslims were awakened to the 
danger of their situation, and the M. A. O. College— 
which has now become the Muslim University at Aligarh, 
in North India—began to impart English education to 
Muslim boys, every graduate from that college was con¬ 
sidered to be another petty Civil Servant. Education 
amongst the Muslims of thirty years ago had no meaning 
other than government employment. In this respect 1 
remember distinctly that when once a rich Burmese 
Muslim merchant came to Aligarh and gave a large sum 
of money to the College, he extended an invitation to the 
students to come to his firm and to learn business practice 
under him. Out of nearly fifteen hundred students only 
one boy accepted the invitation, because business and 
other vocational training were considered beneath the 
status of Muslims. They were of a ruling race, and they 
were to go to the Services as their fathers had done. 
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and opportunity did not wait for the Musln 
ion they had another rude awakening. They fouhe 
that, because in educational progress they were the late 
starters, their numbers even in the Services were less than 
the proportion which their numbers demanded. Having 
the ruling-class mentality they threw in their lot with the 
British. Until a few years before the Great War the most 
loyal friends of the British in India were the Muslims, be¬ 
cause the British had considered their case and had given 
them employment in the Services, frankly as a reward for 
being pro-British at all times. But the Hindus continued 
in their old manner and made further progress in positions 
in which they were already w'ell ahead. 

Side by side with this disorganization amongst the 
Muslims, another side-issue was also kept well within view 
of the Indian Muslim idealists. It was the great battle cry 
of Pan-Islamism. The Muslims of India were beguiled 
by stories of great Islamic support from abroad if in any 
way their position in India was challenged. They, there¬ 
fore, upon their decline as a governing race in India, had 
this other solace—the Pan-Islamic idea. In outlook they 
were quite openly internationalists, the Hindus were 
always Indians. The Muslims were the nationals of the 
world-wide confederacy of Islam. This is a very impor¬ 
tant difference in their perspective, as future events will 
show. 

Then came the Great War—that horrible tragedy 
which, at least for the Muslims of India, has done more to 
remove disillusionment and bring them nearer the reality 
of political issues than anything else within the contem¬ 
porary history of our faith. For whereas the War showed 
us how ill-advised we w r ere to court the good offices of the 
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Caliph and others outside India we recei_ 

_. w better than rebuke from the Nationalist Turks 

" horn we had helped with money and in many other 
ways—and were regarded by the Arabs as merely 
II in dee —and, therefore, men of a governed race, 
f he severe terms granted after the War to Turkev by 
the Allies, and their ultimate reversal, gave some Indian 
Muslims the opportunity which they were seeking. The 
pro-British Muslims became anti-British, and there was 


nowhere else to look for allies in India but in the Congress 
camp. A series of unfortunate incidents on the part of 
the British in India—which have been detailed elsewhere 
'n this book—after the War, and the establishment of 
Nationalist Turkey on lines other than what the Indian 
Muslims considered Islamic, forced the Muslims to join 
the Congress movement. The Hindus had, meanwhile, 
been pursuing their old methods; and, taking advantage 
m Turkish affairs, they welcomed the entrance of the 
Muslims to the Congress camps. 

For a time the unity amongst the Hindus and the 
Ma slims in India—as a result of the international Pan- 


■siamism—gave the British a very uncomfortable time; 
Mr the English bureaucracy found itself committed to a 
further advance in Indian constitution following the 
promise of the late Mr. Montagu. The Muslim senti- 
nienrs at the time were frankly anti-British, because they 
thought, and with justification, that the severe terms 
granted to their co-religionists in Turkey were imposed by 
the British. The Muslims considered that, since the 


; r i-1non ot the British in India was that their friends stood 
to gain nothing from them and their enemies had nothing 
10 f e:ir from them, it was folly to be anv longer an allv of 
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English. Thus the year 1920 was no bed of rose 
iritish administration in India, The Congress 
home to stay, and the Congress threatened to dethrone 
the British—the British to whom the Muslims had looked 
to for support and help. The only alternative left was to 
join the Congress. And, at the time, there was a distinct 
sincerity in the treatment of the Muslims by their fellow- 
workers in the Congress, even though the Congress was 
then, as it is now, overwhelmingly Hindu. 

The unity of tire political ideal which had thus been 
brought about between tire Hindus and the Muslims by 
force of circumstances, was, however, short-lived. We 
must regard the economic weakness of the Muslims as the 
principal cause of this disintegration. 

The position requires further explanation. The 
Muslims had reverted to India, as it were, from a Pan- 
Islanric dream; and whereas they had taken almost an 
equal share in all anti-British agitation and had worked 
shoulder to shoulder with the Hindus in the Congress, it 
could not be denied that the Hindus were still in the 
ascendant, certainly so far as the good things of the world 
were concerned. The Hindus had money, they had better 
advantages in education, they were wise enough to read 
the signs of the times, they bad worked for themselves; 
while the Muslims were flirting with all sorts of inter¬ 
national dreams, and grossly neglecting their own position 
in their Indian homes. 

Gandhiji was in the saddle; nothing could stop the 
national movement, and the Muslims, finding their de¬ 
mands unsatisfied, adopted another attitude and swerved 
towards the English Government—a government which 
bad all but in name been dethroned. Then, finding that 
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W n'Hiner British friends could help them no mqn_ 

_resorted to brute three; which means that every now 

and then there is a riot in Indian towns and villages be¬ 
tween the Hindus and the Muslims. More riots and dis¬ 


turbances of the peace are likely to occur, because the 
Hindu is richer than the Muslim, and what little a 
Muslim has, as often as not, is mortgaged with a Hindu 
moneylender. F urther fuel is said to be added by the in¬ 
stallation of Hindu Congress ministries in the majority 
of Indian provinces. 

-! he Congress in its declarations has solemnly under¬ 
taken to respect the religious and cultural heritage of all 
minorities, and repeated assurances have been given to the 
Muslims that these pledges would be respected. In the 
iindings of the last round-table conference, the communal 
awards have distinctly been in favour of the Muslims- - 
that is to say, the Muslim minority vote according to 
minority safeguards; the joint electorate has been re¬ 
jected. In many other respects the rights of the Muslims 
a i e properly protected. Thus it baffles many a good Indian 
nationalist to discover the uneasiness which the Muslims 
ieel in regard to the Nationalist programme. 

4 body of Muslim politicians, led by a distinguished 
lawyer—Mohamed Ali Jinha—is now agitating on behalf 
ol the Muslims, and insists upon a “ treaty ”, which the 
Congress should sign with the Muslim League. A treaty 
on equal terms with a communal organization, as the 
Muslim League assuredly is, would mean that die Con¬ 
gress w r ould label itself as another communal organization 
- -that is, a body composed of Hindus. This position the 
congress does not occupy, for there are many Muslim 
workers in its ranks, and in fact a province like the :\Mnh- 
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ontier Province, which is overwhelmingly Mu 
illation, has itself a Congress ministry, 
disadvantages of the Muslims of India are of their 
own creation. World conditions might have forced them 
to economic servitude, and yet that essential spiritual 
gift, by which a Muslim should be distinguished from 
others, is lacking. The virtues that should characterize a 
Muslim’s behaviour towards others are the only realities 
which would in the future save the Muslims, as they have 
guided them to glory in the past. A call back to the Koran 
to the real spirit of their religion, is and should be their 
clear call. Nothing short of that will serve, for the 
“ meaning of Islam is not to eat meat ”, and to have an 
Islamic name, to do what Islam teaches, is to do what 
Islam exhorts one to practise; which is to possess a soul- 
force superior to any other man. This, incidentally, does 
not mean intolerance of the Hindu or Christian. Until 
that spirit—the real purpose and meaning of Islam—is 
again grasped, until the Muslim destiny is recaptured in 
its true perspective, the Muslims cannot hope for any 
betterment in the condition in which they find themselves 
to-day. 

The economic weakness of the Muslims can only be 
remedied by themselves through social reforms amongst 
themselves, reforms which they alone can introduce. No 
one forces them to borrow money from a Hindu money¬ 
lender at an exorbitant rate of interest in order to give 
a grand show at their daughters’ marriages; no one but 
themselves invites half a dozen nautch-girls to a dance 
party to have a gay time, and for that to mortgage their 
lands and property. Who will remind them that they have 
no more than two social reform organizations in their 
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ire*Severity million population? Who will tell til 
Tagdney have no newspaper worthy of the name in their 
whole community? And last, but not least, who will point 
out to them that at present anyone is qualified to be their 
leader, that anyone can suddenly adopt a title of Moularu. 
meaning a high priest? 

As I write, there is a great wrangling going on between 
the Indian National Congress and the Muslim League. 
This latter body was started many years ago as a craven 
attempt to put before the British the political position of 
the Muslims of India. Now, after some years dormant 
existence it has come to life again with the battle-cry that 
" Islam is in danger To me, as a devout Muslim, the 
cry is absurd. Islam cannot ever be in danger; its strength 
is permanent, provided you know what real Islam is, how 
to interpret its soul, and act upon its teaching. Islam can 
very definitely be put in the shade by its professors, or by 
those who think that they are Muslims: but its tarnished 
glory brightens up as soon as its true votaries return to the 
Book and to the Tradition, and act upon them. 

This brings us to the future of the Muslims in India. 
So far as politics are concerned there is no other way but 
for the Muslims to join forces with the only vocal political 
party in India, the Congress, and to work along national 
L nes. They cannot join the Muslim League, not only be¬ 
cause the Muslim League invites the Congress to make a 
“ treaty ” with it on equal terms; but even more because 
further confusion would then occur in the Muslim camps 
in rcoat'd to their national aims. Thev have wandered too 

O * j 

long in the visionary vistas of international Pan-Islam. 
Congress bat invited —indeed, courted—their help, and it 
behoves them to come forward as Indians and take their 
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ds as Indians, and by no means to expect the d 
ivileged class or minority”. They must clearly realize 
that there is nothing inconsistent with being a good 
Muslim and a good Nationalist. They cannot possibly 
regard themselves as members of a nation until they 
merge themselves into that nation. Whether they like it 
or not, they have got to live and to die in India as Indians; 
and as things are to-day, when the British have so 
definitely “ dethroned ” themselves, there is no other party 
with which they will have to deal than the Congress 
party. They must not allow themselves to remain as an 
“ isolated block ”. It is clearly a wise and timely policy to 
make friends while the going is good, and there is yet a 
little grace left in the invitation of the Congress. 

I am, however, only too aware of the present ever¬ 
growing misgivings in Muslim minds regarding the 
vaunted good faith of the Congress. Agitation is felt be¬ 
cause, often unfortunately, political expediency is allowed 
to take the place of straightforward fulfilment of solemn 
pledges in Congress dealings. This conjuring, which is 
to be deplored, will be the cause of bringing the Hindu 
element face to face with an alarmingly stout Muslim 
resistance; in such an unhappy eventuality a minority of 
eighty millions can prove itself unswervingly obdurate, 
should justice be denied it. 
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THE PEASANT AND HIS 
PROBLEMS 

T he problem which in India requires urgent solution 
is that of the land. So significant is the position of 
the Indian peasant that without tackling the problems 
which confront the sons of the soil, no real settlement can 
be effected in that country. 

In England and Wales four-fifths of the population live 
in the towns. The reverse is true of India. Out of 244 
millions of people only eighteen millions live in the 
towns, 226 millions forming the rural population. From 
this it will be seen that by far the largest number of 
people in India have agriculture as their only means of 
livelihood. Out of every hundred Indians, seventy-one are 
those whose living directly or indirectly depends upon the 
land. 

It is clear, therefore, how futile it is to consider any 
economic or political advancement in India without, in a 
very large measure, considering the view-points of the. 
Indian peasants. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to state that 
no radical change in India’s present position can be 
evolved without an effort to bring about an advance in the 
conditions now obtaining in the villages. 

What conditions actually prevail? In die first instance, 
let us once again look at the map of India. In extent we 
note that it is vast. Together with Ceylon, the country 
known as India stretches from the snow-capped mountains 
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'Himalayas southwards to the ocean for close u 
tousand miles; its width from the famous Kbr 
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In this region, where all sorts of weather and geographi¬ 
cal conditions are met with—for instance, from the 
mountains of the Himalayas of perpetual snows to the 


stark-naked deserts of Rajputana—are situated no less 


than five hundred thousand villages. In the north, great 
heat is experienced, which often soars above 130 degrees 
in the shade; in the winter intense cold weather and 
severe frost at night are not uncommon. Further east the 
climate is damp and heat oppressive. In the south—-for 
instance, in Mysore—moisture and tropical heat blend to 
encourage growth of forests. In Assam towering moun¬ 
tains are covered with bamboo, rolling fields of grass. In 
Centra). India, the traveller will see from his railway- 
window miles after miles of hard, sandy stretches, where 
tire earth gasps for drops of rain; stunted grass, sun-burnt, 
hedges and scrub peep mournfully from behind the 
boulders. Whatever part of India that one might go to, 
the land is dependent upon the season of rain—the mon ¬ 
soon—without which nothing lives, nothing grows. 

The first problem of the peasant is, therefore, water: 
either the monsoon, or through artificial means provided 
by the Government in the shape of canals. 

In the northern province of the Punjab the peasant has 
greatly benefited through extensive irrigation schemes’, so 
that enormous tracts of the country, which, even within 
living memory were as arid and unproductive as some 
parts of Central India, are now under cultivation. Low er 
down, in the province of Sind, a barrage across the v ; ver 
Indus is to prove its value. The area which could be irri- 
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_ which would bring the entirely canal-fed area m 

India to something like fifty-five million acres. Projects oi: 
this kind are being multiplied, and thus, this greatest o); 
all problems of the Indian fanner is being grappled with 
satisfactorily. 

Turning to other questions, one should note that there 
is one other fundamental difference between European 


farming and Indian farming—large-scale farming, as such, 
is not known in India. In Southern and Eastern India the 
average extent of a farmer’s land is five acres. In other 
areas it might not be more than one acre. 

In spite of enormous progress in the building of roads, 
and a network of railways, it is true that village communi¬ 
ties are very largely isolated from the main current of 
town life in India. Not only because of this lack of com¬ 
munication but very largely for economic reasons, the 
Indian village is a unit by itself, its life is self-sufficient 
and outside impacts few. 

Besides the problem of production in the villages is 
that of the financial distress of the Indian peasants. It 
might indeed be said that an Indian peasant is bom in 
debt, fives in debt the whole of his life, and as often as not 
bequeaths a few bills of the moneylenders against hint 
for his son to meet. Various influences contribute to this 
sad state of affairs. 

To begin with, the average Indian farmer has always 
an insufficient extent of land; from the yield ot it he can¬ 
not pay the moneylender, settle his rent, buy seed for the 
next season and provide himself and his family with the¬ 
baic necessities of life. Add to tins the fact that, by the 


time he has contributed his share to digging a “ tank ’ in 
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M.I monsoon water could be retained for the vil 
men he has bought a few agricultural implements' 
ic has barely a penny a day to spend upon himself and his 
family year in and year out for the fifty years of his life, 
which is the average age of an Indian farmer. 

The Royal Agricultural Commission puts the whole 
matter of peasant indebtedness in a nutshell: “. . . the 
charge against him (moneylender) is that these services 
are rendered at too great a price and are accompanied by 
practices which result in great evils. The system is 
usurious; the ready lending for unproductive purposes 
leads to poverty and economic servitude; the steady 
absorption of rights in land places the moneylender in a 
position of uncontrolled power and uncontrolled power 
i: almost invariably abused. To a very great extent, the 
cultivator in India labours not for a profit nor for a net 
return, but for subsistence . . . where his land has passed 
into the possession of his creditor, no legislation will serve 
his need; no tenancy law will protect him; for food he 
needs land and for land he must plead before a creditor 
to whom he probably already owes more than the total 
value of the whole of his assets. That creditor is too 
often a landlord of a different class, who has no natural 
or historical connection with his estate, and is only 
inter'.?ted in the immediate exploitation of the property 
in his control.” 

The only remedy for this evil is a co-operative move¬ 
ment and a liberal education amongst the masses as to 
the effect of borrowing on unproductive sclit lilCs. in this 
< util lection 1 would draw the attention to what is generally 
cailed “ liberal education ”. Judged from English stan- 
nards, liberal education, or general education, pre-supposes 
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viji standard of elementary education, much ino ^ 
merely being able to read or write. How far is the 
Indian peasant educated according to these standards? 

It may be said that the difficulties of giving even 
elementary education to over two hundred million people 
in itself is a gigantic task. Yet, surely, formidable though 
an educational grant might be for such a large number, 
there ought to be more than 18.3 per cent literate in the 
country after more than a hundred years of English tuk. 

Even supposing that this contemptibly small percentage 
was “ food from paradise ”, as the Indian saying goes, there 
is no limit to the criticism that has been levelled on toe 
Government system of education in India, fhete are 
schools and colleges, and even universities in India, it is 
true; but what do they teach? In the words ot a m ell- 
known national leader, “ they plunge the mind of the boy 
in slave-mentality, they make him un-Indian by teaching 
him that his country has nothing ol glory and honour, 
that the past of his country was ignoble; that his country s 
history cannot compare in any healthy light with the ns- 
tory of the English. And all this is done not directly, but 
indirectly. It is done through text-books, text-books which 
ignore India and glorify the West. A boy has to go to a 
school in order to get a Master of Art’s degree so that he 
could secure an appointment in the Government 

service. ...” . . . 

As I have touched upon the subject of education else¬ 
where in this book, I will content myself here \\Uh a 

description of the educational impact on the boys ol 
peasant class. The peasants 10 a large extent cannot allurd 
to send their sons to school, because they want the labour 
of their sons’ hands for the field. Secondly, when such 
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present-day India, a farmer’s son usually does not like to 
return to the land. He is “educated”, and therefore, 
someone too “ superior ” to his father to work on the 
land. The result is that any village uplift through educa¬ 
tional means is entirely dependent upon a radical change 
in the Indian system of education, where at the moment 
only a “ Babu class ” is being turned out from the univer¬ 
sities, and no real vocational training—at least such as 
would make a farmer’s son a better farmer than bis 
father—is being given. Both in intention and in atmo¬ 
sphere the present system of English education in India 
is solely responsible for failing to fulfil the desire for educa¬ 
tion in the villages. 

Allied to this is the subject of living—that is of public 
health and of social-craft. Lack of education has en¬ 
couraged superstition and disregard to hygiene. It is a 
common sight in an Indian village to see red rags flutter¬ 
ing from a hedge near a shrine or a temple and to be told 
that those red rags will ward off the plague; or, again, 
foe charms and offerings to be thrown into a village well 
so that cholera may be averted. The visitor will also 
notice that though a man may take a bath four times a 
day, though his floor and cooking-pots arc washed six 
rime: between sunrise and dusk, yet in his larder a 
cloud of flies has settled upon his cooked food, and 
refuse is rotting not three feet from where he is cooking 
his food. 

Taking note of these matters the Commissioners of the 
Agricultural Report have remarked: “Advice upon 
matters of elementary hygiene is received with silent and 
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tfiil disbelief. Compliance with prophylae 
Ires is readily obtained when the mentor is on the 
and as quickly abandoned as soon as his back is 
turned.” But the authors of the Report conveniently for¬ 
get that these and other failures to appreciate hygiene arise 
out of ignorance which can only be dispelled through 
education; any change in the “ mind” of the people must 
essentially come through the reading of the written or 
printed word. The Commissioners themselves in their 
reports in this regard save us from hopelessness by draw¬ 
ing our attention to the fact that even in Great Britain 
better conditions did not obtain two hundred years ago; 
but through what agency was progress brought about in 
the minds of the British race if not by means of education 
—an education which the son of an Indian farmer has no 
chance at the moment of receiving? 

Amongst the social difficulties in the path of an Indian 
peasant his predilection for rearing large families should 
be named. It is not uncommon to find a man not only en¬ 
cumbered with a wife when he is hardly beyond his teens, 
but that six to eight children is considered a necessary 
minimum in a farmer’s family. That some of the children 
provide him with those extra farm hands which he must 
have is true enough; but the pressure which such a prac¬ 
tice exercises has now reached alarming proportions. A 
census taken sixty-odcl years ago in India showed a total 
population of 206,162,360. This figure to-day has in¬ 
creased by 50 per cent; and the fertility of the country 
has in no way increased to counter-balance the enormous 
increase—increase which must be borne by the land and 
nothing else. Coupled with the cheapening of agricul¬ 
tural products in India and increase in the number of 
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^ouAs that; are now to be fed, the. economic positi 
^Sj^asant can be better imagined than described. 

rhere is, of course, that ever-present drain upon the 
peasant’s purse —his obligations to his daughters for their 
dowries, and ornaments for his wife — which his place, 
however humble, in the village society makes imperative 
upon him. For these and other reasons he is compelled 
to go to the moneylender. It is in these cases that the 
co-operative movement comes to the help of the peasant. 
In 1930 there were about seventy thousand agriculture 
credit societies, while the number of the agriculture 
primary societies had nearly two and a quarter million 
members. Since then the number has been very con¬ 
siderably increased. 

In essence the purpose of these societies is to save the 
fanner from the clutches of the moneylenders by grant¬ 
ing loans at reasonable rates, and above all to engender 
thrift and economy amongst the village communities. 
But. tire movement falls within the category of adult 
education, and its further progress is hindered by lack of 
proper education. 


Surrounded though the peasant of India is with his 
economic difficulties, it is no longer true that national 
political ideas have left him unaffected. National politics 
arc the subject of much interest in the villages to-day. 
Political understanding is of considerable importance, 
because, as has already been pointed out, any radical 
change must of necessity be backed by the agricultural 
classes o! the country. 

Generally speaking, the political awakening in India 
fn-st arose amongst the townsmen, and more especially 
in the professional classes. The landed gentrv and the 
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felt a challenge in its oncoming, and were h' 
glove with the Government to combat Congress. 1 et 
Hie" agitation took such gigantic proportions that even 
the remotest villages in India began to take note of it, 
even the poorest peasant took interest in it as something 
new. For a time the political movements continued to 
remain the affair of the people in the cities, and the 
agriculturist knew of it only when he saw that hundreds 
and thousands were being put in jail. Then he asked 
questions. These questions were answered by a band of 
highly trained city men in the Nationalist spirit, and 
what really got home to the peasant was the argument 
that if the Congress programme were adopted, his in¬ 
debtedness would be reduced, and his landlord would 
have to be made more merciful in collecting the rents. 
Here the peasant saw at least some sort of relief, 
and the movement spread as jungle-fire. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s name became the most honoured name in the 
continent of India, his word and command assumed a 
sanction which the order of the British Government, 
established for over three centuries, had never possessed. 

The more that repressions were inflicted on the town 
dwellers, the higher arose the outcry. Those who had 
been to prison for political reasons after their release went 
straight to the villages to tell their less-informed relatives 
about the treatment that they had received. They were 
considered national heroes by the village folk. 

The economic pressure, coupled with Congress promises 
to lighten their burden if they gave full support to the 
national cause, paved the way for greater support for 
Congress. When ordinances were passed the whole 
machinery of the government was brought into play, and 
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yas resolved to collect the taxes and rents 
nary methods but by force, in which police were gi 
sometimes unlimited powers. This brought the peasants 
in India face to face with realities, and dangers which 
previously threatened only the townspeople were now at 
their own door. The Congress saw its opportunity, the 
No-Rent campaign was launched. The petty farmer saw 
and experienced the might of the British Raj to the full. 

For non-payment of rents and taxes cultivable lands 
were confiscated, and the police excesses were frequent. 
The civil obedience programme became as well known 
to the peasant as to his better educated brother in the city. 
The pact between the townspeople and the village folk 
was strengthened; and rural India became politically 
minded as it had never been throughout the six hundred 
years of the Mogul emperors. 

The net result of repression has been welcomed by the 
national Indians, because it has awakened tire villages in 
no unmistakable terms. Much of tire political leader¬ 
ship amongst the villages is finding its orientation in the 
village unit itself. No longer must a town-dwelling 
Congress worker come to the peasants to tell them what 
they should now demand. Loyalty to the Congress is 
complete. But this feeling of “ liberation ” has been 
taken advantage of, and, in at least three large provinces, 
the peasants have marched to the Congress ministers ask ¬ 
ing for remission in rents and other favours which could 
not be granted. The Congress is faced with a problem 
which it will be difficult to solve. Yet the indications are 
that the solid masses of Indian peasants can never go 
back to the older habits of being ground down by the 
moneylender on the one side and their landlords on the 
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for it is an undeniable fact in Indian village 

__ that the rule of the Congress is the only rule 1 

tHe"ordmary farmer would now tolerate. White man’s 
prestige no longer exists in the rural parts of the Induin 
Empire. 
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A s I have already indicated, one of India’s absorbing 
problems is that of her population, which continues 
to swell at such a prodigious rate. This is noticeable in 
the towns, but in the villages its economic effects arc 
startling. 

One of the outstanding features of village life to-day 
is the pressure of the population upon land. I am in¬ 
debted to Mr. Z. A. Ahmad, a painstaking and lucid 
investigator, for many of the figures which I cite. Th'.s 
pressure from the people themselves is resulting in the 
sub-division of agricultural land until to-day much of 
the land in India is in uneconomic holdings. 

In 1880 the Famine Commission observed that “the 
numbers who have no other employment than agriculture 
are greatly in excess of what is really required for the 
thorough cultivation of the land.” The following figures 
reveal how quickly the pressure of population on the land 
has been increasing since that date. In 1881 the percen¬ 
tage of the population dependent on agriculture was 58- 
This rose to 61.06 in 1891, to 66.5 in 1901; and 71.6 in 
1921. The Royal Commission on Agriculture records 
73-9 P er cent °f the Indian population as living by agri¬ 
culture, whereas in many European countries the per¬ 
centage of the population engaged in agriculture has 
been declining steadily during this period. Thus, in 
France the percentage of the agricultural population fell 
from 67.6 to 53.6 between 1876 and 1921; in Germany 
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tagc fell from 6t to 37.8 between 1875 
England and Wales it tell from 38.2 to 2 
1871 and 1921, and in Denmark from 71 to 57 


between 1880 and 1921. 

Fifty years ago the percentage of the agricultural 
population in India was less than that of France, Ger¬ 
many and Denmark, but while these European countries 
have steadily industrialized themselves, thus reducing 
the pressure on the land, the opposite has been the case 
in India. While Europe was passing through tire in¬ 
dustrial revolution, India, with her industries dying out 
rapidly, was fast becoming a purely agricultural country. 
With the decline of village and urban handicrafts the 
bulk of the industrial classes were forced on to the land. 
Thus, the number of landless agricultural workers 
rapidly increased during the last fifty years, and is at 
present estimated to be over 33 per cent of the total 
agricultural population. 

According to the census of 1931 the number of agri¬ 
cultural labourers who are mostly landless was 407 to 
every 1,000 cultivators, while the ratio in 1921 was 291 per 
),ooo. These figures speak for themselves. 

India, of course, is a vast country, and it must not be 
assumed that there is any real shortage ol land. The 
hind is there, but it requires money to bring it under 
cultivation. In point of fact only 34-2 per cent of the 
total area is cultivated. Taking 35.2 per cent of the land 
as being not available for agriculture, we still have 30.6 
per cent of the total area which could be cultivated, n 
Sind and the Punjab there are large tracts of potentially 
very fertile land which need only water; but great iniga- 
tion works cost money-vast sums of money. 
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./Harold Mann, the agricultural expert, is of 
m that die sub-division of land is a " very 
evil ” and has increased rapidly during the British 
period. He shows that in a village surveyed by him the 
size of the average holding declined from forty acres in 
1771 to seven acres in 191 j. He says: “ It is evident that 
in the last sixty or seventy years the character of the 
land holdings has altogether changed. In the pre-British 
days and the early days of British rule, the holdings 
were of a fair size, most frequently more than nine or 
ten acres, while individual holdings of less than two acres 
were hardly known. Now the number of holdings is 
more than doubled, and 81 per cent of these holdings are 
under ten acres in size while no less than 60 per cent are 
less than five acres.” 

In the United Provinces the cultivated area comes to 
an average of 2.5 acres per cultivator. In Bengal the size 
of the average holding is 3.1 acres, in Assam 3 acres, in 
Bihar and Orissa 3.1, in Madras 4.9, in the Central 
Provinces 8.5, in the Punjab 9.2, and in Bombay 12.2 
acres. 

These averages may not give a correct picture of the 
situation, as they include holdings of different sizes. But 
a study of statistics clearly indicates a considerable in¬ 
crease in small holdings, which lends colour to Dr. 
Ahmed’s contention that the fixing of rents for long 
periods, coupled with forced collection, is bound to ruin 
the buik of peasantry; especially when the revenue is 
s</ught in cash. 

Referring to conditions in the Punjab, the Royal Agri¬ 
culture Commission said: “The Punjab figures, which 
are the only ones available for a pro 1 ince, indicate that 
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cultivators cultivate i acre or IdssW—^ 
between i and i l / z acres, 17.9 per 
res and 5 acres, and 20.5 per cent 
between 5 and 10 acres.” 

An inquiry conducted by Mr. Bhalla into the village 
of Bairampur (Punjab) showed that “ 55 per cent of the 
owners in Bairampur possess less than 3 acres and 23 per 
cent cultivate less than 6 . . 

Another inquiry conducted into 2,397 villages in the 
Punjab showed that the “ owner ” holdings which were 
below one acre formed 17.9 per cent of the total, while 
25.5 per cent were between 1 and 3 acres, 14.9 per cent 
between 4 and 5 acres, and 18 per cent between 5 and 10 
acres. 

The average holding in Bombay is the largest in India, 
and here a big percentage consists of holdings below 2 
and 3 acres and it has been noticed that holdings below 
5 acres are increasing rapidly. 

In 1927 the evidence given by the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture revealed that in one of the comparatively 
more prosperous districts of Bombay Presidency, between 
1917 and 1922 there had been an alarming rise in the 
number of holdings below 13 acres and a drop in the 
number of holdings between 25 and 100 acres. Special 
inquiries in the Madras Presidency showed that the large 
number of holdings under one acre were mostly agricul¬ 
tural nd were regularly cultivated. In Bihar and Orissa 
the size of the average tenant-holding is even less than 
half an acre. 

A survey of a village in Cawnpore district revealed 
that of a total number of 250 tenants in the village, 140 
cultivated one acre, 50 two acres, 42 between three and 
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teres, 19 between five and six acres, 14 ten ad 
was no tenant cultivating more than fifteen acres. 
These figures, illuminating as they are, do not tell the 
whole story, because sub-division is everywhere accom¬ 
panied by a high degree of fragmentation of holdings. 
One holding may be divided into several small plots 
which do not form a compact block, but lie apart spread 
over large areas. Fragmentation is the natural outcome 
of the system of dividing ancestral property as equitably 
as possible. The ancestral plots may differ in fertility', 
and each heir is given a share in the different types of 
soil, with the result that at every succession the holdings 
are split into smaller and smaller fragments. 

Dr. Harold Mann, in his survey of the village of 
Pimpla Saudagar, found that 156 cultivators owned 729 
plots, of which 463 w-ere of less than one acre and 112 
less than a quarter of an acre. The size of a plot in some 
districts of the Konkan, especially in Ratnagiri, was as 
small as 0.00625 of an acre, or 30^ square yards. In 
the Punjab village of Bairampur “ the village lands were 
found to be divided into 1,598 fields averaging about, 
one-fifth of an acre each. Twenty-eight per cent of the 
holdings had over thirty fields, and in three cases plots 
were so small—the smallest was only 0.014 of an acre— 
that they had been lost sight of by their owners and had 
passed into the hands of others. Even the wells are sub¬ 
divided, and a man’s share may be as minute as the odd 
fraction that governs exchange.” 

Mr. Darling states in regard to land fragmentation in 
the Punjab that in the district of Jullundur “ in one 
village 12,800 acres are splintered into 63,000 fields: in 
another 584 owners cultivate 16,000 fields, whose mean 
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u/o'ulv one-seventh of ail acre: and in a third t. 
Jt^|24 fields of one maria —that is to say, of less than 
0.006 of an acre.” 

This evil is not confined to Bombay or to the Punjab, 
but is found in a highly developed form all over India. 
Moldings which are scientifically consolidated from the. 
viewpoint of size and shape are almost entirely absent 
It is very rare to find a holding which is not split into 
at least three or four plots lying apart. 

It is, of course, obvious that efficient large-scale agri¬ 
culture is impossible when the holdings are small and 
are further sub-divided into tiny plots. The small Indian 
farmer has no capital to invest in the land. His methods 
remain primitive: rotation of crops is inadequate; scien¬ 
tific manuring and breeding of cattle is absent; and the 
margin of profit being very small complete ruin follows 
a bad harvest. In addition to these evils, fragmentation 
involves a considerable wastage of boundary lands, 
inadequate supervision, loss of labour and time in going 
from one plot to another, disputes over boundary lines 
and consequent litigation costs. It is noteworthy that 
Mich tiny holdings, besides rendering agriculture in¬ 
efficient and uneconomic, makes it impossible for a 
peasant even to keep cattle in adequate numbers. 

It is important to note that the number of cattle, and 
livestock has been decreasing in recent years almost 
everywhere in India. In certain areas the cattle problem 
is very acute; over-pressure on land has brought about a 
reduction in the area meant for pasture and has caused 
actual deficiency in agricultural livestock. Moreowr, 
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life of a peasant depends- largely on his lives 
loss of his cattle spells complete ruin for an ordin 
cultivator. A very large percentage of the peasants own 
no cattle at all and have to hire bullocks at high cost 
during the sowing season. Not a few families, unable 
even to hire bullocks, have to take to spadework in order 
to eke out a living. 

The average yield per acre in India is perhaps the 
lowest in the world. It has been estimated that “ on the 
normal pre-War basis the average production of British 
India, including irrigated crops, cannot be more than 
twenty-five rupees per acre; in Japan it cannot be less 
than a hundred and fifty.” 

Dr. (Houston, Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India, in his evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, stated: “ Most Indian soils must have 
reached their maximum state of impoverishment 
hundreds of years ago, and will not get any poorer even 
if cropped without manures for hundreds of years more. 
An average crop uses up about twenty pounds of nitro¬ 
gen per acre, but the loss is made up annually, for the 
coil gets nitrogen from the air and from the decay of 
i cot matter left in the soil after the crop is harvested, 
with the result that most soils are not getting any poorer 
in nitrogen.” 

The size of a holding which may be considered to be 
economical has been defined by Keating in his book, 
Rural Economy in the Deccan. Here he describes an 
economic holding as “ a holding which allows a man a 
chance of producing sufficient to support himself and 
his family in reasonable comfort after paying his neces¬ 
sary expenses”, and says that “in the Deccan an ideal 
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inic holding would cousist of lorty or fifty acreQi| j 
and in one block, with at least one good irrigation 
well and a house situated on the holding ... in the dry 
part of the Deccan with poor soil thirty acres might not 
suffice.” 


The world at large has no conception of the abject 
poverty in the Indian villages, or of the immense 
problems which now confront the Indian ministries in 
their eilorts to uplift the villagers. As early as 1870 
Dadabhai Naoroji proved that the masses of the Indian 
people were subsisting on the verge of starvation. He 
estimated that Rs.20 was the annual income per head in 
India. He added: “ It must, moreover, be borne in mind 
that every poor labourer does not get the full share of 
the average production. The high and middle classes 
get a much larger share, the poor classes much less, while 
the lowest cost of living is generally above the average 
share. Such appears to be the conditions of the masses 
of India. They do not get enough to provide the bare 
necessaries of life.” 

An official estimate made in 1880 put the average 
agricultural income at Rs.18 per head. In 1882 Earl 
Cromer and David Barbour estimated that the average 
annual income per head of the population was Rs.27. 

Digby, in his book Prosperous British India, came to 
the conclusion that Rs.17.4 was the per capita income of 
the population of British India as a whole. After making 
aiiowance on account of the incomes of the richer 
classes, he estimated that the average annual income of 
the Indian cultivator was twelve shillings, or Rs.o. He 
added: “That does not come to id. per day. There is 
nor a decent living in it, even if it were equally divided; 
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is not even a living for. cattle on respectable 
ds in Western countries.” 

In 1901-2 Lord Curzon estimated that the average 
income of the agricultural classes was Rs.20 per head 
per annum, and that of the whole population Rs.30. 

Coming to more recent investigations, the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee stated: “ From the reports 
of the Provincial Committees and other published statis¬ 
tical information, the total gross value of the annual agri¬ 
cultural produce would work out to about Rs. 1,200 crore 
on the basis of the 1928 price levels. On this basis, and 
taking into consideration the probable income from 
certain subsidiary occupations estimated at 20 per cent 
of the agricultural income, and ignoring the rise in popu¬ 
lation in the last decade and the fall in prices since 1928, 
the average does not work out at a higher figure than 
about Rs.42, or a little over £3 a year. Thus the general 
poverty of the agricultural classes is a matter which is 
beyond dispute.” 

This estimate is based on the prices of 1928, and agri- 
cul rural prices have fallen by at least 50 per cent since 
then. Thus even if we were to ignore the increase in 
the population since 1921, the average per capita income 
of the agricultural classes to-day would roughly work 
out at Rs.20 per annum. Moreover, these average figures 
include very large incomes as well which, if deducted 
from the total, would give an incredibly low figure for 
the 76 per cent of the cultivators who cultivate less than 
ten acres. 

According to the British India Agricultural Statistics 
for 1934-5 the net area actually sown in British India 
was 237 million acres. If we divide this total sown 
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md-fiy the total population of British India vve gi^ 
quotient of less than one acre of cultivated land per 
head. 

If we take the actual weight of the total yield of the 
food crops in British India which fluctuates around 50 
million tons and divide it by the total population, we 
would get the low average of less than 1 lb. per head 
per day after due allowance has been made on account 
of exports, cattle fodder, wastages, etc. These averages 
indicate only the general low level at which the food 
resources of the country stand, and not the actual distri¬ 
bution between different classes in which a high degree 
of inequality prevails. * 

Why does tire peasant still cling to his land? The only 
answer is that there are no alternative occupations open 
to him. Severe unemployment prevails in the towns, and 
in the countryside the supply of wage labourers is far 
in excess of the demand. In the village the peasant has 
at least the satisfaction that he is living amidst social 
surroundings which are neither hostile nor unfamiliar, 
while if he migrates to the town he may lose the little 
amenities of village life without being able to earn even 
a bare livelihood. Thus he clings to his little plot with 
all the desperation bom of starvation. It should, how¬ 
ever, be noted that a large number of peasant families 
send out their younger members to the towns in order 
to earn a living there and to send home a few rupees a 
month. From this money the family is able to pay its 
dues to the landlord or the revenue official. 

Owing to over-pressure on land the number of agri¬ 
cultural labourers has been rapidly increasing, and has 
risen from 21,676,000 in 1921 to 31,480,000 in 1931, while 
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Amber of cultivators has fallen from 74,665,0! 

.0 61,180,000 in 1931. 

wages of these labourers are extremely low, and 
at present vary between one to three pence a day over 
the greater part of India. Only during the busiest days 
of the harvesting and sowing seasons a male labourer 
may be paid as much, as four annas a day. Women 
labourers are hardly ever paid more than two annas a 
day, except during the cotton-picking season, when they 
work on piece rate and may earn an anna or two more 
per day. It is also customary for the employers to pay 
some grain to the worker either daily or at the harvesting 
•season. It should be noted that the field labourers 
are employed only for a part of the year. For no 
less than six months in the year they have no income 
at all and have to live on the earnings of the busy 
season. 


Tn some parts of India field labourers are no better 
than serfs. Particular attention should be drawn to a 
class of permanent farm labourers called kalis in Gujrat 
and bhumias in Bihar. “ Halls are agricultural labourers 
who do not work for wages at their own convenience but 
are maintained hereditarily as permanent estate servants 
by 'he larger landlords, who provide them also with 
home and food. They cannot resign and seek occupa¬ 
tion elsewhere. There is virtually no difference between 
the position of these halis and the slaves of the Ameri¬ 
can plantation prior to the Civil War, except that the 
courts would not recognize the rights of the musters as 
alnoiute over the persons and services of these people. 
They are free men dc jure but slaves de facto" (/I Study 
of Rural Economy of Gujrat, by J. M, Mehta.) 
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i\qc 1928 the incomes-of' the agriculturists have 
^ least 50 to 60 per cent. The demands of land 
revenue and rents have remained almost the same. 

The consequences of this state of affairs have been 
summarized'by Prof. K. T. Shah in the following pas¬ 
sage : 1 he Indian people are underfed. The conse¬ 

quence is obvious and unavoidable. Either one in every 
three individuals must go hungry, or what is much more 
easy, insidious and injurious, every one must cut out one 
of every third meal necessary to him. This inevitably 
becomes the common practice, and the consequence is the 
progressive deterioration in physique and energy that 
renders additional production, with a view to make up 
for the deficit, increasingly more and more difficult. This 
vicious circle is complete. The Indian people are, rela¬ 
tively speaking, debilitated and inefficient because they 
have not enough food available. They cannot have 
enough food, they cannot produce sufficient for their 
requirements of the lowest standards because they arc 
lacking in strength and energy.” 

the following remarks of Mr. Darling regarding the 
poverty of the peasants in certain districts of the Punjab 
apply with even greater force to more than nine-tenths 
of the rural population of the rest of India. Speaking 
of the standard of life of the peasantry, he says: "It n 
the standard of fifty years ago, when everyone, as a 
matter of course, wore the plain homespun khadclar, or 
country cloth, and gold ornaments were rare, and there 
was little to vary the daily diet of millet or wheat. Pulse 
is .still a luxury, and turnip and onion the only vegetable:, 
that are common. Meat is rarely eaten, except on festi¬ 
vals or when an animal is killed to save it from dying 
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itiatural death, or dying prematurely from disease _ 

Mveddings, entertainment does not usually go bW_ 

Ice and a goat, and the sweatmeat, so dear to" the 
peasant, is rarely seen. Clothing is as simple and as 
scanty as the food, and rarely has a man or woman a 
change of clothes. In a recent epidemic of fever the 
inhabitants of the infected villages were strongly advised 
to wear clean clothes. ‘ But,’ they replied, ‘ we have only 
the clothes we have on our backs.’ And this was said bv 
the village headman as well as the ordinary cultivator. 
The houses are built of the rudest materials, and contain 
little but necessities—earthenware vessels for food, water 
and light: mortar, pesde and hand-mill for crushing and 
grinding, wheel and-spindle for spinning; a sieve and a 
basket for winnowing, and a charpoy or two for sleep. 
Superstitions are rife, and the evil eye is universally 
dreaded....” 


The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee for 
Bengal stated in their report that “ the food of a culti¬ 
vator is io per cent better than the gaol diet.” 

The Government Health Department of Bengal ad¬ 
mitted in its annual report for 1927—28 : 

A million and a half people are dying every year 
in Bengal alone. On an average 750,000 children under 
fifteen years of age die every year—about 15 per cent of 
tlie total deaths. Twenty-five per cent of this mortality 
due to preventable diseases. The present peasantrv of 
Bengal are in a very large proportion taking to it dietary 
on which even rats could not live for more than five 
weeks. Their vitality is now so undermined by inade¬ 
quate diet that they cannot stand the infection of foul 
di.-cases. Last year 120,000 people died of cholera, 
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of malaria, 350,000 .from tuberculosis 
'c. On an average 55,000 new-born 
every year of tetanus.” 


u. 4>l 

infants die 


An inquiry conducted a few years ago into the health 
conditions in rural areas by Major-General Sir John 
Megaw, Director of the Indian Medical Service, revealed 
the following startling facts. It was estimated that about 
thirteen million people were suffering from venereal 
diseases. He found that the figure of 2,000,000 sufferers 
from tuberculosis was much too low; that six million 


people suffer from night-blindness due to bad diet; nearly 
six million are totally blind, rickets due to deficiency in 
diet affect 200,000 persons, the victims of malaria in a 
year are not less than 50,000,000 and may easily exceed 
100,000,000. It was further estimated that in India as a 
whole 39 per cent of the population could afford ade¬ 
quate nourishment, 41 per cent were poorly nourished, 
and 20 per cent badly nourished. The corresponding 
figures for Bengal were 22, 47, and 31 per cent respec¬ 
tively. The rate of infantile mortality was 232.6 per 
1,000 for India as a whole, and 303 for the United Pro¬ 
vinces. Ihe maternal mortality rate was 24.5 per 1,000 
for all India, and as high as 50 per 1000 for Bengal alone 
(the maternal mortality for England and Wales was 4.06 
in 1932). 

It is noteworthy that the average expectation of life 
in India has declined from thirty years in 1881 to twenty- 
three years to-day, while the figure for England and 
Vi ales is fifty-five years. The death-rate in India is about 
two and a hall times that of England, being 26.8 per 

1,000 C 1 9 A°) us compared with 11.7 per 1,000 in England 
and Wales. 
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/tjhe extremely low physical vitality of the massV 
'"'-N-pca'santry is brought out with terrible emphasis d k 



famines and epidemics. It has been estimated that during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century thirty-two and 


a half million deaths due to famines occurred. In the 


influenza epidemic of 1918 over eleven million persons 
died in one single year. 

It would be possible to cany on with this terrible story 
almost indefinitely. I see in it a terrible indictment of 
British rule. It is devastating, and the situation must be 
altered. 

Against the greatest obstacles the new Congress minis¬ 
tries are concentrating their activities upon these prob¬ 
lems. The obstacles are tremendous, but even now, at 
this early stage, there are signs that the fight is being 
won. 

Salaries have been ruthlessly cut in order that the 
burden on the cultivator should be less, and schemes are 
being formulated whereunder rents will be more equit¬ 
able. Naturally, many landlords are putting up a hard 
battle against rent reduction, and in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, where they are well organized, they are even 
threatening to embark upon a civil disobedience cam¬ 
paign of their own. This, however, is but a phase. The 
landlords will be given a fair return on their land and 
no more. 


v 
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CONDITIONS IN THE STATES 

A s the States of India present a bewildering variety 
of conditions, so do the circumstances under which 
the States’ peoples exist. There are one or two of the 
more important States, especially in the south, where 
conditions are equal or better to anything found in 
British India, but in the vast majority the atmosphere is 
feudal and the people are little better than serfs. Men can 
be conscripted for labour, they hold the land they till at 
the will of the ruler, and taxes are such that the majority 
merely exist on a hand-to-mouth level. As in British 
India the greatest evil is indebtedness, but, on the whole, 
conditions obtaining in the majority of the States are 
worse than those in British India. 

In thus referring to indebtedness it must be realized 
drat it is impossible to do more than generalize, and that 
some of the interest rates quoted will be found to exist 
in some of the major provinces of British India. 

Interest rates are largely a matter of security. Against 
the security of good property it is usual to obtain loans 
at the rate of 10 to 40 per cent, but in the States, where 
the peasantry is poor and where security ol tenure is far 
from being what it should, moneylenders are chary and 
most of the business has perforce to be done with frunyus 
who demand, and receive, anything from 75 to 300 per 
cent interest according to the need of the borrower. 
These bunya moneylenders are quick to sense the real 
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3 smon of the man who prostrates himself for in 
the exorbitant rates which they demand are en¬ 
hanced by the fact that the majority charge compound 
interest. Even if this were not enough, the usurers, 
taking advantage of the illiteracy and ignorance of the 
peasants, resort to practices which are highly question¬ 
able. To demonstrate the hold which these men obtain 
on unfortunate borrowers, I cite a few examples. 

A man, for instance, wishes to borrow two hundred 
rupees. The lender calculates an enormous interest for 
the year, adds another sum for good measure, and then 
makes the borrower sign a bond for the whole—say, five 
hundred rupees—before advancing the two hundred. As 
no receipt is given for the interest deducted in advance, 
and as die only document in existence is the bond for 
five hundred rupees, the moneylender can demand his 
full interest at the expiration of the first year, not on 
the money actually loaned, but on the sum set out in 
the bond. 

Many moneylenders obtain the thumb impression, or 
signature, of the borrower on blank sheets of paper be¬ 
fore lending money, and, later, enter much more than 
the actual amount loaned, especially when the debtor is 
not regular in payments of his interest. 

Another system of borrowing which I have encoun¬ 
tered is termed jalpa. Under this the cultivator desiring 
to borrow money against his harvest agrees to give the 
moneylender a certain amount of grain when the grab 


i 

is harvested. In calculating his loan the moneylender 
more than halves the market price of the grain. Thus, 
especially if the amount borrowed is lar 
reccivi 


the crop of tl 


gi., the lender 
:ie debtor at less than half the 
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fct price, and his interest in such cases freqinkiM 
rks out between 600 and 700 per cent. 

If security of tenure is at a discount in British India 
it is much more so in many of the States where the ruler 
has absolute powers and his subjects no right of appeal. 
In the States there can be little that is even faintly in¬ 
transigent, and practically nothing that does not reflect 
the whim of the prince. This, of course, does not apply 
to those larger States which have come to be regarded 
as “ model ” States; but in the vast majority of the 
small principalities there is only one law, and that is the 
prevailing desire of the ruler. 

I can call to mind a State where one of the principal 
judicial functionaries combined in his office that of chief 
of police and governor of the State jail. He could thus 
apprehend a man, sentence him to imprisonment, and 
then ensure that he received his deserts in jail. The 
power which this man wielded was despotic, and there 
was none who could thwart his most lightly expressed 
whim. 

I have in my mind’s eye another State where the ruler 
fell foul of many of his subjects. He did not openly 
dispossess them of their lands, because that would have 
come to the ears of the British authorities and some 
pressure would have been applied upon him to induce 
him to mend his u’ays. Also, to dispossess these unfor¬ 
tunate people would have meant that there could have 
been no call for taxes. His method was much more 
subtle. 

With the knowledge that the British are very slo v to 
intervene in the affairs of the States, and that they do 
so with the greatest reluctance, he turned a great area 
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is State into a game preserve by the simple expet 
Tilling in the wells of the cultivators. The land fell 
into disuse because of the absence of water, wild animals 
multiplied exceedingly, and a whole countryside was 
rendered poverty stricken. I saw a market town of con¬ 
siderable importance where corn and country produce 
were wont to be exhibited in quantity: it was but a 
hollow shell of its former self. No business was being 
transacted, and the people had known real hunger for 
many months. It is only fair to state that in this instance 
the British authorities acted, and the ruler was forced to 
abdicate. Instances of maltreatment such as this could 
be multiplied a thousand-fold. I will cite one wliic> > 
impinges on the question of individual liberty. 

The ruler had an insatiable sexual appetite, and there 
w ere those in his entourage who kept in favour by ensur 
ine that this appetite remained whetted. Cars scoured 
die countryside for this purpose, and any presentable 
young female was liable to be kidnapped on sight and 
removed to the princely quarters. There could be no 
redress. This ruler seldom had less than two hundred 
women in special quarters attached to his palace. 

This indictment is mainly against the smaller States 
where the area and the consequent revenues are inade¬ 
quate to the maintenance of feudal extravagance. In 
these principalities arrangements for the education of 
the people are hopelessly inadequate, with the result that 
tire population is steeped in ignorance and the great 
majority are illiterate. Such educational institutions as 
are maintained are situated at the headquarters of the 
State, aud they arc there merely that highly coLurcd 
report:, may be draped around them to deceive the out- 
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>rld and any representatives of the- British Go 
pa who might ask awkward questions. 

In order to keep up the personal prestige of the ruler 
in some ol these lesser States the major proportion of 
the revenues are appropriated for personal purposes, and 
ibe amount available for public works is ridiculously 
small Educational institutions languish, methods of 
communication are of the worst possible description 
where they exist at all, and always there is an outcry 
against the tax-gatherer. 

In far too many of these smaller States land taxes are. 
not recovered in cash but in kind. Thus cultivators are 
iorced to relinquish, on paper, over one-third of their 
crops and approximately a quarter of their fodder. All. too 
eiten the system in vogue is one of estimate. The State 
does not compute its tax from the cultivator’s labours 
alter the harvest has been gathered, but before. Fre¬ 
quently, when an indiscreet word has been said to the 
tax-gatherer, the estimate of the State’s appropriation 
approximates to the whole crop. 

The cultivator has other grievances. Rulers have ro 
recognize services rendered, and the easiest means of 
doing so is to give the village-elders and others rights 
over village lands. Original proprietors thus find them¬ 
selves in the position of tenants, and their only recourse 
is to the State courts where the outcome can only be a 
foregone conclusion. 

rhe power of the State courts is considerable, but 
thi ■ is not generally realized, since the State judiciaries 
me not o foolish as to incommode Europeans. A* a 
in.■>lance I mention the case of an Indian jeweller o 
T . cutta who sold gems and ornaments of considcrabl 
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a State ruler. The man waited years for 
mop^y, which was not forthcoming even under repeated 
applications. Eventually the ruler sensed that the jeweller 
was losing patience, and he invited him to his State in 
order that the debt might be settled. In agreeing the 
jeweller made the mistake of his life, for the moment 
he set foot on State territory he was seized, haled before 
the court on a trumped-up charge, and incarcerated in 
the ruler’s all-accommodating jail. 

Under the system of compulsory labour which is in 
existence under various guises in many of the princi¬ 
palities, the people are compelled to supply the authorities 
with bullock carts and fodder, and when State function¬ 
aries or the ruler go hunting or travelling to provide free 
such articles as chickens, milk, fruit, etc. It is assumed 
that these articles come from the land, and that these 
“ gifts ” are in the character of pleasant gestures from 
tlte people to the nobility; but in actual practice they 
have all too frequently to be purchased from the local 
bazaars at considerable expense. 

Generally this system is known as be gar, and under 
it many are required to give free labour to the State, 
perhaps on roads or canals, or in connection with the 
prince’s frequent shooting parties. An average would be 
perhaps one month’s such w’ork a year for which there 
is no payment. Moreover, if for any reason a man is 
unable to afford this free labour, he is required not only 
to furnish a substitute but to pay a fine into the bargain. 

It is a relief to turn away from a citation such as this 
to the major States, such as Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, 
etc., where enlightened rulers have largely dedicated their 
lives to their people and their States, and where con- 
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mar.v respects, can compare very favour^ 

„„ anything found in British India. 

To take the State of Hyderabad and Berar, which is 
the largest Indian State in area, population, and revenue, 
we find that a constitution was prom jflgated in 1919 
under which there is an executive council with a president 
and a legislative council comprising thirty members 
dealing with Government Bills as well as private. Only 
eight of the thirty members are non-officials. 

The Hyderabad judiciary’ was completely separated 
from the executive as far back as 1921. 

It has been the aim of successive Hyderabad rulers to 
build up a modern State and bring it to the level of the 
most advanced countries of the world, and under this 
impetus there has been a phenomenal development in all 
branches of education, comprising university, secondary, 
primary, industrial, and not least, women’s education. 

Of the many commercial and quasi-commercial enter¬ 
prises conducted by the Hyderabad Government, such as 
electricity, irrigation works, telephones, etc., the most 
important is that of transport. Hyderabad has launched 
a comprehensive scheme for the co-ordination of road, 
rail, and air transport. Already the State railway com¬ 
prises 1,360 route miles, and various projects arc under 
consideration materially to increase this mileage. Prior 
to 1932 the State ’bus services were worked by private 
owners, but in this year the railway was given a monopoly 
over certain routes in order to achieve uniformity in lares 
and schedules. Already the railway operates some three 
hundred ’buses, and, as the charters granted to private 
companies expire, will operate more. The State also ope r- 
ates it-, own air service. 
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in British India, where hours of employment and periods 
of rest are regulated. 

Hyderabad has also introduced a comprehensive 
scheme of rural reconstruction over a long period. Wells 
have been sunk in large numbers by a properly organized 
well-sinking department; in the last two decades over 
four thousand miles of road have been laid by the public 
works department, apart from the much larger mileage 
of local fund roads; special educational lectures arc 
regularly broadcast by the State Broadcasting Sendee; 
electricity has been carried to vast areas; co-operative 
departments have been established to assist the cultivator, 
and an inquiry is now being made with respect to rural 
indebtedness. 

There are arrangements to provide the farmers with 
improved seeds, manures, and farm implements, and a 
great fillip has been given to cottage industries, such as 
weaving on improved looms, dyeing, lacquer work, and 
brass work. 

This is the other side of the picture in the States, and 
it is a pleasant one. Nevertheless it must be remembered 
that in the main the States of India—with these very 
notable exceptions—remain intensely feudal. The rulers 
adhere to their conception of their own power to 
the exclusion of all thoughts of uplift for the masses, 
and their powers are absolute. 

Under the scheme of federation as now envisaged these 
rulers would nominate their own representatives to the 
Central Legislature. These nominees would be the 
spokesmen of individuals rather than of the millions in 
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:s, am! these spokesmen would be. so numerorh 
the weight accorded Stare representation, that 
'popularly elected elements from British India could 
he out-voted. 

The Congress objecuon to federation—or, perhaps, one 
should say. its principal objection—is that federation, as 
outlined in the last Government of India Act, practically 
hands over the Central Legislature to these retrogressive 
forces in the States. 
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CHAPTER XI 




UNEMPLOYMENT 

T o what degree is education responsible for the vast 
numbers of unemployed in India? 

I here is no question that education is responsible in 
a very large measure. A well-known Congress leader, 
addressing Indian graduates only quite recently, declared 
that a farmer’s son educated up to the M.A. standard 
automatically achieved that elevation where he would 
rather starve than soil his hands by contact with the 
earth. Yet, he said, the same lad, more carefully though 
perhaps not so “ highly ” educated, would automatically 
become a better farmer. 

What this Congress leader really meant to infer w : as 
that there must be a readjustment of the educational 
perspective, and that education for many should he 
divorced from the social standards which go hand in 
hand with university ideals, and should become more 
practical. 

I here is reason to doubt, however, whether the prob¬ 
lem is as simple as this. There is, for instance, very 
considerable unemployment among students who have 
received special training at the Agricultural College at 
Cawnpore. Moreover, big farmers and landowners have 
not employed men from this college in any numbers. 
There is perhaps some justification for the complaint that 
the education received at tills and other similar institu¬ 
tions is more theoretical than practical, and grounds for 
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sweeping criticism that “ educated ” 
practical and unable folly to cope with, the hec 
tnds made by husbandry. 

I have dealt with agricultural unemployment first, 
because India is largely an agricultural country. Also, 
as an agricultural country it has amazing advantages. 
In the United Provinces, for instance, a greater variety 
of plants can be grown than anywhere else in the world. 
Over a very large area of the country, with proper irri¬ 
gation facilities and crop rotation, two or three crops per 
annum can be grown on die same land. No single crop 
will yield as much as one in a temperate zone, but, taken 
in the aggregate, the three equal the best that can be 
grown anywhere in the world. Notwithstanding tills there 
is an appalling amount of unemployment in the industry. 

This is due to the system of land tenure whereunder 
the farmer has little security of tenure and little en¬ 
couragement to introduce newer and more up-to-date 
methods of farming. He is subject to so many exactions 
that purposely he does not give of his best, and he tills 
only that a certain minimum of output will be reached. 
He estimates that by the time he has paid the money¬ 
lender for his seed, the zamindar his rent dues, and the 
Government its land tax, he will have just enough to lill 
die stomachs of himself and his family until rhe next 
harvest; and with, that lie is content. 

Another reason for backwardness in the industry is the 
lack ol suitable communications. Thousands of villages 
in India arc isolated during the rains when it is impossible 
10 get from one to the other except upon foot or upon 

horseback. 

Also, there are very considerable differences in weights 
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ensures, and these are all turned to the adv! 

6 buyer. The farmer, when he goes to market, 
tions at every turn, and he receives the very mini¬ 
mum for his produce. 

The smallness of the average holding and its frag¬ 
mentation have been touched upon elsewhere. There 
must eventually come about a consolidation if power 
machinery on a co-operative basis is ever to be employed. 
At the moment, because of these various factors, India 
is producing only a fraction of what she might easily 
produce. Consolidation and co-operative working has 
been successfully introduced into some districts in the 
Punjab, and under the new regime that is to be, the 
Co-operative Department of the Government of India 
and of the Provinces should be the premier department, 

• hh wide spending powers and up-to-date administrative 
machinery. What is required is not so much agricultural 
colleges, but depots where farmers can obtain the best 
seed at the cheapest rates and where machinery can be 
hired on the easiest terms. 


It is easy to understand why the young men of the 
agricultural districts should feel the urge of migration 
1:0 the cities. Life for the average agriculturalist is a 
• natter of so many vexations that the need for a higher 
standard of education is made abundantly manifest, if 
only to induce the farmer and his sons to deal intelli¬ 
gently with those who so constantly exploit them, 
hui, once having migrated to the towns and cities, all 
/c>t lor manual labour speedily evaporates. Time and 
time again unemployment committees have noted the 
lac: that the unwillingness on the part of largo numbers 
nl educated men to accept any form of labour other 
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.ical is a prime factor in India’s unem 



~~ Commenting upon this the Travancore Committee, in 
a recent report, expressed the opinion that the educational 
system should be so adjusted that, while all children 
should be made permanently literate, there should Ire 
less pressure on the clerical and professional occupa¬ 
tions and a removal of the tendency to unfit young men 
from earning their living by manual labour of all kinds. 

This Committee recommended the complete revision 
of teaching at primary schools, the abolition of many 
Mgher grade courses, restriction of admission to second¬ 
ary schools and colleges, and the opening of higher grade 
industrial and technical schools. The Committee’s ob¬ 
ject was, of course, to reduce the number of young men 
with high and often useless qualifications, and to increase 
the efficiency of those who could be called upon to in¬ 


dulge in purely productive work. 


To give instances of the unproductive character of 
India’s present educational mill one has only to turn to 
one phase of Government employment. I purposely 
select the police, for this is a department which is nor 
over-paid, and to which many turn only after they hat e 
exhausted all other avenues. 

The Inspector-General of Police in the United Pro¬ 
vinces wrote recently: “ Every year hundreds of young 
men who have received a literary education apply for 
admission to the Police Training School with a view to 
securing appointment to the rank of sub-inspectors ot 
police.” The Inspector-General went on to relate that he 
received three hundred and forty applications tor ten 
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Mldates appeared at Meerut for live vacancies' 
in Rohilkhand for three vacancies, fifty-four in AftaKa^ 
bad for two vacancies, and many more in like proportion. 

Apart from this, hundreds of applications are received 
each, year for appointments to the police clerical stalls, 
and men with B.A. degrees frequently apply for the few 
posts available, posts which have a commencing salary of 
forty rupees a month. This is a sum considerably less than 
three pounds sterling. University graduates are also to be 
found in the lower clerical grades of the police admini¬ 
stration where the commencing salary is less than two 
pounds sterling per month, and many hundreds are 
grievously disappointed because there are no such posts 
to be allotted to them. 

Speaking generally, unemployment among graduates 
falls into two classes. There is, first, the case where the 
educated man fails utterly to find any form of employ¬ 
ment; and there is, secondly, that very much larger pro¬ 
portion who eventually succeed in finding work of a 
type for which the education they have received does 
not constitute a qualification. In this category I could 
name B.A.’s who are selling milk, M.A.’s who have jobs 
as junior typists, and others, all graduates, who have 
found poorly paid employment as cyclist messengers. 

I would estimate the number of inadequately employed 
educated men in India at approximately 60 or 70 per 
cent; 10 to 15 per cent are absolutely unemployed, and 
perhaps ao per cent have work of a type in keeping with 
their educational attainments. 

I cite one case illustrative of what may be termed 
inadequate employment. I call to mind a brilliant 
graduate of an Indian University whose attainments 
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jg&rej rewarded by a State scholarship. He proceeds 
England where he took a degree in agriculture and t 
returned to India, confident that he would secure lucrative 
employment on the land. He waited for several years 
without success, and he is now an assistant registrar at 
a very small salary at the University where he originally 
graduated. 

This is a typical example of a case where the person con¬ 
cerned can call himself fortunate, but one can generalize 
almost ad infinitum. Practically 90 per cent of the 
mining engineers trained at the college at Dhanbad have 
been unable to obtain suitable employment, and many 
of these have been forced to accept clerical posts at 
approximately twenty-five shillings per month. A great 
proportion are totally unemployed. 

I know personally of another brilliant graduate who 
received training at Manchester, at Government expense, 
in the manufacture of paper. After four years of un¬ 
employment he was thankful when he secured a subor¬ 
dinate position, which provided him with sufficient 
money to turn his attention to the law. In my opinion 
he could not have made a worse choice, for the legal 
profession is overcrowded to a fantastic degree. Law is 
perhaps the learned profession which holds out the prin¬ 
cipal attraction for Indians, and provision for legal 
education is made in practically all of the Indian univer¬ 


sities. 

A Hood of candidates attempts to enter the legal pro¬ 
fession every year, and a flood hardly less formidable 
emerges from the universities to sweep into the already 
over-saturated ranks of those who earn a precarious liveli¬ 
hood at the Bar. 
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ien six and seven nunared iav,'-graduates a year, 
and the other Provinces swell the flood in like proportion. 
Actually, during the six years 1930-5 the total number 
of law-graduates produced by the United Provinces 
universities was but a few short of four thousand, and 
this does not exhaust the number, since, in addition 
to the graduates who would normally practise a- vakils 
or advocates, there is a vast number of lawyers who are 
known as pleaders. Unfortunately I cannot give compre- 
hensive figures, but the Registrar of the High Court of 
Allahabad has supplied information as to the number 
of persons who enrolled there as legal practitioners during 
a period of ten years. The numbers are as follows: 
Pleaders, 2,606; vakils, 601; advocates, 691. These are 
figures relating to one high court, and it will be noted 
how pleaders vastly outnmnber vakils and advocates. 

It is not surprising that in these circumstances a lawyer 
can be hired for as little as eightpencc, and that touting 
is life. Moreover, it is possible to exercise considerable 
selection for the price of eightpence. Men with some 
reputation are frequently pleased to accept cases for the 
equivalent of a few shillings, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the vast majority of practising lawyers 
are unable to earn incomes adequate to maintain them¬ 
selves in even ordinary comfort judged by Indian 
standards. 

The unchecked flood of new blood has led to a very 
unhealthy competition, cut-throat undercutting, and a 
considerable lowciing of standards. To meet the situation 
it bus been suggested that the enrolment of nev advo¬ 
cates and others should be suspended for a period of 
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/In the Punjab a rule limning the enrolment _ 
Nidyjx'ates and vakils to the first thirty graduates in law 
was enforced for a temporary period, but it created so 
much discontent that it was withdrawn. The suggestion 
that enrolment be entirely suspended for a peiiod is not, 
therefore, likely to meet with public approval. 

It has to be remembered that, outside of Calcutta. 
Bombay and Madras, the solicitor is unknown, and the 
advocate combines in himself the functions ol both 
solicitor and counsel. This undoubtedly makes for 
cheapness, and the litigant is well content, but it is prob¬ 
able that some modified form of double agency will 
eventually become general throughout India, if only 
because it will tend to relieve the vast amount of un¬ 
employment within the legal profession and produce 
more efficient legal work. 

It cannot really be claimed that legal education as 
imparted in the Indian universities is all that it should 
be. The universities aim at producing men who desire 
to adopt professional work as their main occupation, or 
who intend to bend their knowledge and attainments 
to authorship. Very little serious attempt is made to 
teach conveyancing or drafting, and the only object 
which the universities seem to have in view' is the pro¬ 


duction of graduates with some legal knowledge which 
will assist them in the obtaining ol Government ap¬ 
pointments. Judged, therefore, by the standards of legal 
culture and scholarship, the legal education which is given 
at the present time is both narrow in outlook and of a 
limited character. It will be vitally necessary for the 
modern India materially to revise its conception o! a 
legal education and provide accordingly. I his raising 
v. f ibi 1 



tiie/ standard will of itself do much to stem the 
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;qfffikv-graduates who yearly enter the market. 

In the future there must also be a different conception 
of the values attaching to university education, and the 
public should be educated to look upon the universities 
from a new angle. There is still a remarkable tendency 
to regard these institutions as an avenue to Government 
and other safe appointments. University education is, 
of course, necessary for the development of the mind, 
but it does not of itself provide the wherewithal for 
intelligent citizenship. 

More and more is it becoming imperative that parents 
who send their sons to the universities should satisfy 
themselves that the boy has either the brain or the 
power of application to make Iris work successful, and 
that there is enough money in their pockets to maintain 
the young man in the necessities of life until he is earn¬ 
ing an adequate living at the age of twenty five, or even 
thirty. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the rife un¬ 
employment in India in relation to education is that 
education is far too literary in character. It breeds an 
atmosphere in which work, as it is known in Western 
countries, is definitely non persona grata, and of course, 
it is not sufficiently specialized. 

It is essential that a larger proportion of the youth 


of India should be made mechanically minded, and it 


can be uken as an axiom that unless and until sufficient 
opportunities have been created for the young to acquire 
a thorough practical training in mechanical and electrical 
engineering the people of India, taken cn masse, will 
remain backward and poor. 
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,, bt&vc in mind an excellent college which is 
X^vorjiferful work at Dayalgarh, where students are taught 
to develop their faculty of observation and the use of 
their hands. Here there is a general factory which pro¬ 
vides practical training in the manufacture of metal 
buttons, rings, electro-plating, scientific instruments, 
fountain pens, electric goods, leather goods, toys, and 
many other products. There is a centre attached at which 
instruction is given in vegetable growing and in dairy 
farming. Colleges such as this should be multiplied, 
and much of the money now expended on the universities 
diverted into what has already been proved to be an 
exceedingly useful channel. 


11 India s present educational system is to blame for 
much of her unemployment, and I do not think that 
thcie can be any serious question of this fact, it must 
necessarily follow that the problem as a whole is pri¬ 
mal ily an economic one. Although unemployment 
among the educated classes of India is dispropor¬ 
tionately heavy, yet it has to be remembered that it 
is a problem not peculiar to India. The educated classes 
tti nearly all countries have to face similar problems, 
though in a lesser degree. 

I he unemployment problem can, in the end, only be 
approached by dealing with the masses. A highci 
standard of living lor the masses means a rise in pur¬ 
chasing power and with that will come more opportunities 
for the educated classes. The solution of the problem in 
India is, therefore, radically that of raising the standard 
of living ol the masses. 

I his problem naturally presents irselt in a variety "I 
ways. The first consideration must always be the 
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;oi)omic uplift of the agriculturalist—a point al_ 
fed upon at length—the better development of Iafgi> 
^ale industry, the development of small-scale and cottage 
industries, expansion of opportunities of employment 
among the educated classes in industry and elsewhere. 
<vid changes in the educational system such as have been 
indicated. 


There are many factors which stand in the way of a 
the in the standard of living of the agricultural classes, 
and most of them have been touched upon. Briefly they 
ran be summarized as the system of land tenure which 
penalizes any progress or initiative, the laws of inherit¬ 
ance which make for fragmentation, die terrific burden 
of indebtedness, lack of adequate irrigation facilities in 
many areas, the erosion of fertile land without any serious 
attempt at reclamation, the maintenance of inferior cattle 
in enormous numbers, die burning of farmyard manure, 
the great export trade in bones which robs the land of 
phosphates, difficulties, especially financial ones, in the 
marketing of produce, the absence of laws to prevent the 
adulteration of raw products, the absence of suitable 
communications, and last, but by far from least, the 
terrific pressure upon the land occasioned by the enor¬ 
mous increase in the population. 

Indian agriculture survives under these appalling con¬ 
ditions only because the cultivator exists at the starva¬ 
tion level; but it will not continue so to exist in the world 
markets, unless the problem of unemployment is seriously 
tackled. Indian raw products are rapidly feeling the com¬ 
petition of other countries better equipped and organized. 
India used to export wheat, whereas now she has to be 
protc ■ icd against imports from c< untries producing from 
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repanized farms. Her cotton still sells, but only bed 
cheap. The grower has more and more to reckon 
with the Sudan and the Central African countries, with 
Turkestan and China, and unless India standardizes her 
product, she will lose what hold she has on foreign 
markets. 


India’s oil seeds were once supreme, but now she has 
to meet serious competition from the Argentine and 
Manchukuo. It may be said that among her major 
export crops jute alone continues to hold its place. 

In the majority of countries the raising or lowering 
ol price levels is purely an economic matter, but in India 
that is not entirely true. Of the many factors which stand 
in the way of a rise in the standard of living of the 
masses there are some which touch upon matters of 
religion. 


Hindus, of course, object to the killing of cattle, and 
this is the primary reason why the country is overstocked 
uith useless animals. There is also the matter of inherit¬ 
ance and the consequent fragmentation of land. Here 
religion also largely enters. Religion also presents itself 
in the matter of indebtedness. A man will cheerfully 
incur debts to a huge amount on the occasion of a 
marriage. Something has been done to break down this 
system, but it is still one of the major causes of poverty 
iu India, and must necessarily remain so until religious 
leaders arise with a national sense of well-being. 

It will be seen that there is an urgent necessity in¬ 
putting into execution sound national policies of edu¬ 
cation and national development, and it is obvious tb it 
the unemployment problem must be tackled lrom both 
ends. In the first place the youth of the country must 
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J^p»royided with tuition which will befit them for tO-Li 
"struggle for life, and in the second the entire national 
economy must be overhauled, especially on its industrial 
and commercial sides. The problem is complicated. 
Nevertheless, courage and India’s growing awakening to 
a national consciousness should allow much to be accom¬ 


plished. 
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THE CONGRESS CALL 


In conclusion I give a brief outline of the Congress 
creed. I think that this is best summed up in the Congress 
Election Manifesto which was issued in 1936. 

This claimed: 

For more than fifty years the Indian National Congress 
has laboured for the freedom of India, and ever, as its 
strength grew and it came to represent more and more the 
Nationalist urge of the Indian people and their desire to put 
an end to exploitation by British Imperialism, it came into 
conflict with the ruling power. During recent years the 
Congress has led great movements for national freedom and 
has sought to develop sanctions whereby such freedom can 
be achieved by peaceful mass action and the disciplined 
sacrifice and suffering of the Indian people. 1 o die lead of 
the Congress the Indian people have responded in abundant 
measure and thus confirmed their inherent right to freedom. 
That struggle for freedom still continues, and must continue 
till India, is free and independent. 

These years have seen the development of an economic, 
crisis in India and the world which has led to a progies*i\c 
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nal= independence has become an urgent one, 
qjjicnce can give us die power to solve our economy 
idai problems and end the exploitation of our masses. 

The growth of the national movement and die economic 
crisis has resulted in the intense repression of the Indian 
people and the suppression of civil liberties, and the British 
Government has sought to strengthen the imperialist bonds J 
that envelop India and to perpetuate the domination and 
exploitation of die Indian people by enacting the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935. 

In the international sphere crisis follows crisis in an ever- 
deepening degree, and world war hangs over the horizon. 
The Lucknow Congress called the attention of the nation to 
tiiis grave situation in India and the world, and declared -its 
opposition to the participation of India in an imperialist 
war and its firm resolve to continue the struggle for die 
independence of India. 

The Congress rejected ir. its entirety the constitution im¬ 
posed upon India by the new Act, and declared that no 
constitution imposed by outside authority, and no constitu¬ 
tion which curtails the sovereignty of the people of India, 
and does nor recognize their right to shape and control 
fully their political and economic future, can be accepred. 
Such a constitution, in its opinion, must be based on the 
independence of India as a nation and it can only be framed 
by a Constituent Assembly. 

The Congress has always laid stress on the development 
of the strength of the people and the forging of sanctions 
to enforce the people’s will. To this end it has carried on 
activities outside the legislatures. The Congress holds that 
real strength comes from thus organizing and serving the 


masses. 

Adhering to this policy and objective, but in view of the 
present situation, and in order to prevent the operation of 
forces calculated to strengthen alien domination and exploita¬ 
tion, the Congress decided to contest seats in the coming 
elections for the provincial legislatures. Bur the purpose of 
sending congressmen to the legislatuies under the new Act 
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o co-operate in any way with the Act but to col 
seek to end it. It is to carry our, in so far as is 
the Congress policy of rejection of the Act, and to 
resist British Imperialism in its attempts to strengthen its 
hold on India and its exploitation of die Indian people. 
In the opinion of the Congress, activity in the legislatures 
should he such as to help in the work outside, in the 
strengthening of the people, and in the development of the 
sanctions which are essential to freedom. 

The new legislatures, hedged and circumscribed by safe¬ 
guards and special powers for tlic protection of British and 
other vested interests, cannot yield substantial benefits, and 
they arc totally incapable of solving the vital problems of 
poverty and unemployment. But they may well be used by 
British Imperialism for its own purposes to the disadvantage 
and injury of the Indian people. The Congress representa¬ 
tives will seek to resist this, and to take all possible steps 
to end the various regulations, Ordinances and Acts which 
oppress the Indian people and smother their will to freedom. 
They will work for the establishment of civil liberty, for 
the release of political prisoners and detenus, and to repair 
the wrongs done to the peasantry and to public institutions 
in the course of the national struggle. 

The Congress realizes that independence cannot be 
achieved through these legislatures, nor can the problems 
of poverty and unemployment be effectively tackled by them. 
Nevertheless the Congress places its general programme 
before the people of India so that they may know what it 
stands lor and what it will try to achieve whenever it ha 
power to do so. 

At the Karachi session of the Congress in 1931 the gemT.tl 
Congress objective was defined in the Fundamentcd Rights 
resolution. That general definition still holds. The last 
five years of developing crisis have, however, necessitated a 
further consideration of the problems of poverty and un¬ 
employment and other economic problems. With a view to 
tills the Lucknow Congress laid particular sties' on the fact 
that the most important and urgent problem of the country 
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appalling poverty, unemployment and indebted 
peasantry, fundamentally due to antiquated and re¬ 
pressive land tenure and revenue systems, and intensified 
in recent years by the great slump in prices of agricultural 
produce,” and called upon the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees to frame full agrarian programmes. The agrarian 
programme which 'will be drawn up by the A.I.C.C. on the 
basis of these provincial programmes will be issued later. 

Pending the formulation of a fuller programme the Con¬ 
gress reiterates its declaration made at Karachi—that it 
stands for a reform of the system of land tenure and 
revenue and rent, and an equitable adjustment of the burden 
on agricultural land, giving immediate relief to the smaller 
peasantry by a substantial reduction of agricultural rent 
and revenue now paid by them and exempting uneconomic 
holdings from payment of rent and revenue. 

The question of indebtedness requires urgent consideration 
and the formulation of a scheme including the declaration 
of a moratorium, an inquiry into and scaling down of debts 
and the provision for cheap credit facilities by the State. 
This relief should extend to the agricultural tenants, peasant 
proprietors, small landholders, and petty traders. 

In regard to industrial workers the policy of the Congress 
is to secure to them a decent standard of living, hours of 
work and conditions of labour in conformity, as far as the 
economic conditions in the country permit, with intei- 
national standards, suitable machinery for the settlement of 
disputes between employers and workmen, protection again, t 
the economic consequences of old age, sickness and unem¬ 
ployment, and the right of workers to form unions and to 
strike for the protection of their interests. 

The Congress has already declared that it stands for the 
removal of all sex disabilities, whether legal or social, or in 
any sphere of public activity. It has expressed itself in 
favour of maternity benefits and the protection of women 
workers. The women of India have already taken a lead¬ 
ing part in the freedom struggle, and Congress looks 
f award to their sharing, in an equal measure with the 
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India, rhe privileges and obligations of citizens 
idia. \ 

stress that, the Congress has laid on the removal of 
uniouchnbiiity and for the social and economic uplift of the 
t fanjaii' and the backward classes is well-known. It holds 
that they should be equal citizens with others with equal 
rights in all civic matters. 

The encouragement of khadi and village industries has 
also long been a principal plank of the Congress programme. 
In regard to the larger industries, protection should be given 
but the rights of the workers and the producers of raw’ 
materials should be safeguarded, and due regard should be 
paid to the interests of village industries. 

The treatment of political prisoners has long been a 
scandal in India. Every effort should be made to impro\c 
this and make it humane. It is equally necessary to change 
the whole basis of the prison administration so that every 
prisoner might be treated in a humanitarian and rational 
manner. 


The communal decision, which forms part of the new 
Act, has led to much controversy, and the Congress attitude 
towards it has been misunderstood by some people. The 
rejection in its entirety of the new Act by the Congress 
inevitably involves the rejection of the communal decision, 
riven apart irom the Act as a whole, the communal decision 
is wholly unacceptable as being inconsistent with indepen¬ 
dence and the principles of democracy; it encourages isri 
parous and disruptive tendencies, hinders the normal growth 
and consideration of economic and social questions, is * 
barrier to national progress, and strikes at the root oi Indian 
unity. No community or group in India profits by it in any 
real sense, for the larger injury caused by it to all outweighs 
the petty benefits that some have received. Ultimately h 
probably injures most those groups whom it is me nu u> 
favour. The only party that profits by it is the third party 
which rules and exploits us. ^ A 

'he attitude oi' the Congress is. therefore, not one ol 
indifference or neutrality, it disapproves strongly oi the 
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Anal decision and would like to end it. But the" 

. .ans repeatedly laid stress on the fact that a satisfac 

. olution of die communal question can come only througl 
the goodwill and co-operation of the principal communities 
concerned. An attempt by one group to get some communal 
favour from the British Government at die expense of an¬ 
other group results in an increase of communal tension and 
the exploitation of bodi groups by the Government. _ Such 
a policy is hardly in keeping with the dignity of Indian 
nationalism; it does not. fit in with the struggle for indepen¬ 
dence. It does not pay either party in the long run; it side¬ 
tracks the main issue. 

The Congress, therefore, holds that the right way to deal 
with the situation created by the communal decision is to 
intensify our struggle for independence and, at the same 
time, to seek a common basis for an agreed solution which 
helps to strengthen the unity of India. The effort of one 
community only to change the decision in the face of the 
opposition of another community might well result in con¬ 
firming and consolidating that decision, for conflict between 
the two produces the very situation which gives governments 
a chance of enforcing such a decision. The Congress thus 
is of opinion that such one-sided agitation can bear no useful 
result. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the whole communal 
problem in spite of its importance, has nothing to do with 
the major problems of India—poverty and widespread un¬ 
employment. It is not a religious problem, and it affects 
only a handful of people at the top. The peasantry, the 
workers, the traders and merchants and the lower middlc- 
cla* :> of all communities are in no way touched by it and 
their burdens remain. 

The question of accepting ministries or not in the new 
legislature was postponed for decision by the Lucknow Con¬ 
gress. The A.I.C.C. is of opinion that it will be desirable 
fin H is decision to be taken after the elections. Whatever 
the decision on this question might be, it must be remem¬ 
bered that, in any event, the Congress stands for the rejection 
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lew Act, and for no co-operation in its working. " 
remains the fame: the ending of the Act. WitJ 
this end every endeavour will be made to prer ent 
the introduction and functioning of the federal part of the 
scheme, which is intended to perpetuate the domination 
of imperialist interests and the feudal interests of the States 
over the whole country and prevent all progress towards 
freedom. It must be borne in mind that the new provincial 
assemblies will form the electorate for the proposed federal 
central legislature and the composition of those provincial 
legislatures will materially affect the fate of the federal 
constitution. 

We appeal to the country to give every support to the 
Congress in the elections that are coming. National welfare 
demands it. Tire fight for independence calls for it. The 
effectiveness of the work that the Congress members of the 
legislatures will do. will depend on their numbers and their 
discipline and the backing and support that the country gives 
them. With a clear majority they will be in a position to 
tight the Act and to help effectively in the struggle for in¬ 
dependence. Every party and group that stands aloof from 
the Congress organization tends, knowingly or unknowingly, 
to become a source of weakness to the nation and a source 
ot strength to the forces ranged against it. For the fight 
foi independence a joint front is necessary. The Congress 
offers that joint national front which comprises all class 
and communities, bound together by their derive to free 
India, end the exploitation of her people, and build up a 
strong and prosperous and united nation, resting on the 
well-being of the masses. 

With this great and inspiring goal before us, for which 
ro many men and women of India have suffered and sacri¬ 
ficed theii all under the banner of the Congress, and for 
which to-day thousands of our countrymen are suffering 
silently and with brave endurance, wc call upon our people 
with full hope and confidence, to rally to the cause o! die 
Congress, of India, of freedom. 
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THE KARACHI RESOLUTION 

The Karachi Congress resolution on Fundamental 
Rights and Economic Programme, as varied by the All- 
India Congress Committee in its meeting held in Bombay 
on August 6, 7, and 8, 1931, runs as follows: 

This Congress is of opinion that to enable the masses to 
appreciate what Swaraj, as conceived by the Congress, will 
mean to them, it is desirable to state the position of the 
Congress in a manner easily understood by them. In order 
ro end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must 
include real economic freedom of the starving millions. The 
Congress therefore declares that any constitution which may 
be agreed to on its behalf should provide, or enable die 
Swaraj Government to provide the following: 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

1. (i) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression 
of opinion, the right of free association and combination, 
and the right to assemble peacefully and without arms, lor 
.1 purpose not opposed to law or morality. 

(ii) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and 
. the right freely to profess and practise his religion, sub¬ 
ject to public order and morality. 

(iii) The culture, language, and script of the minorities 
and of the different linguistic areas shall be protected. 

(iv) All citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of 
religion, caste, creed, or sex. 

(v) No disability attached to any citizen by reason of 
his or her religion, caste, creed, or sex, in regard to public 
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Iment, office of power or honour, and in the exeu 
trade or calling. 

All citizens have equal rights and duties in regaid 
to wells, tanks, roads, schools, and places of public resort, 
maintained out of State or local funds, or dedicated by 
private persons for the use of the general public. 

(vii) Every citizen has the right to keep and bear arms, 
in accordance with regulations and reservations made in 
that behalf. 


<SL 


(viii) No person shall be deprived of his lioerty, noi 
shall his dwelling or property be entered, sequestered, or 
confiscated, save in accordance with law. 

(ix) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all 
religions. 

(x) The franchise shall be on the basis of universal aduli 
suffrage. 

(xi) The State shall provide for free and compulsory 
primary education. 

(xii) The State shall confer no titles. 

(xiii) There shall be no capital punishment. 

(xiv) Every citizen is free to move throughout India 
and to stay and settle in any part thereof, to acquire pio- 
pevty, and to follow any trade or calling, and to be treated 
equally with regard to legal prosecution or protection in 
all parts of India. 


labour 

(ci) The organization of economic life must conform to 
Tll e principle of justice, to the end that it may secure a 
leccnt standard of living. „ . 

( b ) The State shall safeguard the interests of trial 

worker and shall secure for them, by suitable cjpianon 
10(1 in other ways, a living wage, healthy conditions o 
™rk, limited hours of labour, suitable machinery ioi 
•Element of disputes between employcis and uorknu . a ” 
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ion against the economic consequences of ol 
:ss and unemployment. 

.v Labour to be freed from serfdom and conditions border 
ing on serfdom. 


4. Protection' of women workers, and especially, adequate 
provision for leave during maternity period. 

5 . Children of school-going age shall not be employed in 
mines and factories. 

6. Peasants and workers shall have the right to form 
unions to protect their interest. 


TAXATION AND EXPENDITURE 

7. The system of land tenure and revenue and rent shall 
be reformed, and an equitable adjustment made of the 
burden on agricultural land, immediately giving relief to ihe 
smaller peasantry, by a substantial reduction of agricultural 
rent and revenue now paid by them, and in case of un¬ 
economic holdings, exempting them from rent, so long as 
necessary, with such relief as may be just and necessary to 
holders of small estates affected by such exemption or re¬ 
duction in rent, and to the same end, imposing a graded tax 
on net incomes from land above a reasonable minimum. 

8. Death duties on a graduated scale shall be levied on 
property above a fixed minimum. 

9. There shall be a drastic reduction of military expendi- 

'.ure so as to bring it down to at least one-half of the present 
scale. 1 

10. Expenditure and salaries in civil departments shall he 
laigely reduced. No servant of the State, other than specially 
employed experts and the like, shall be paid above a certain 
fixed figure, which should not ordinarily exceed Rs.500 per 
month. 

11. No duty shall be levied on salt manufactured in 
India. 
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iThe State shall protect indigenous cloth; and for this 
purpose pursue the policy of exclusion of foreign cloth and 
foreign yarn from the country and adopt such other 
measures as may be found necessary. The State shall also 
protect other indigenous industries, when necessary, against 
foreign competition. 


• 3- Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall be totally pro¬ 
hibited, except for medicinal purposes. 


14. Currency and exchange shall be regulated in the 
national interest. 


>.v The State shall own or control key industries and 
-'crviccF, mineral resources, railways, waterways, shipping, 
•‘md other means of public transport. 

< f > Relief of agricultural indebtedness and control of 
Usury;' direct and indirect. 

. )7- The State shall provide for the military training of 
-it./cns <0 as to organize a means of national defence apart 
bom the regular military forces. 
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AGRARIAN PROGRAMME 


Resolution 12, Lucknow Congress , 1936 


Tins Congress is of opinion that tlie most important and 
urgent problem of the country is the appalling poverty, 
unemployment and indebtedness of the peasantry, funda¬ 
mentally due to antiquated and repressive land tenure and 
revenue systems, and intensified in recent years by the great 
slump in prices of agricultural produce. The final solution 
of this problem inevitably involves the removal of British 
imperialistic exploitation, a thorough change of the land 
tenure and revenue systems, and a recognition by the State 
of its duty to provide work for the rural unemployed masses. 

In view, however, of the fact that agrarian conditions 
and land tenure and revenue systems differ in the 
various provinces, it is desirable to consult the Provincial 
Congress Committees and such peasant organizations as rhe 
Working Committee considers lit, in the drawing up of a 
lull All-India Agrarian Programme as well as a programme 
for each province. This Congress, therefore, calls upon each 
Provincial Congress Committee to make certain recommen¬ 
dations in detail to the Working Committee by August 31, 
1936, for being considered and placed before the All-India 
Congress Committee having particular regard to the follow¬ 
ing matters: 

1. Freedom of organization of agricultural labourers and 
pea ants. 

2. Safeguarding of the interests of peasants where there 
are intermediaries between the State and themselves. 

3. fust and fair relief of agricultural indebtedness includ¬ 
ing arrears of rent and revenue. 








AUK A RIAN PROGRAMME 
uncipation of the peasants from feudal and I 


evies. 
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5 Substantial reduction in respect ot rent and revenue 
demands. 

6. A just allotment of the State expenditure for the social, 
economic and cultural amenities of villages. 

7. Protection against harassing restrictions on. the utiliza¬ 
tion of local natural facilities for their domestic and agri¬ 
cultural needs. 

8. Freedom from oppression and harassment at the hands 
of Government officials and landlords. 

9. Fostering industries for relieving rural unemployment. 
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. By Leonard Schiff 


Foreword by JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
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1 he author has worked in India for ten years. As a member 
of the Christa Seva Sangh Ashram in Poona, Vice-Principal 
of a theological college in Birmingham, priest in a North 
London parish, and assistant in the Foreign Department of 
die All India National Congress Office in Allahabad, lie has 
formed valuable friendships with leaders of all kinds of 
progressive thought and opinion in India and in England. 

His trained intelligence has given significance and perspec¬ 
tive to a mass of facts, mostly gathered at first hand and on 
the spot. Chapters on the peasants, the industrial v.orkers, 
the Europeans, the intellectual 4< Clerisy ”, the Princes and 
the leaders of the great religions, arc linked together in a 
concluding appeal to the ordinary Englishman, in which the 
author shows the cultural, political, social and economic 
interdependence of England and India, their reciprocal 
problems and solutions. 

This book should go far to remedy the pitifully and oficn 
distorted knowledge of India that exists in England. 

In India the book will be welcomed by the thoughtful as 
a sincere and sympathetic study in appreciation and criticism 
of the developments since the World War—developments 
some of which involve portentous omens even ot reaction 
and decay, and all of which are fraught with problems of 
immediate and urgent importance. 
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SIDE SPAIN 

A War Journey Mainly 
Behind the Lines 

By Geoffrey Brereton 
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Hie author knows Spain intimately and speaks Spanish 
fluently. He is the Spanish correspondent of the New li 
Statesman and Nation. ‘This is an account of his recent j 
visit to Madrid, Valencia. Andalusia and other parts of 
Government territory. 

Much literature has been written about the Spanish 
war. The unique feature of this book is that the author 
escaped from the beaten track. He lorry-jumped for 
750 miles, stayed in remote villages, shared meals and 
talked with ordinary Spaniards in all walks of life, 
politician, schoolmaster, peasant. The description of 
his journey and the impressions which he draws from 
his experiences are very relevant to-day. For the future 
of Spain will be determined in no small degree by the 
ordinary people, with whom Mr. Brereton was able to 
get into direct contact. 

“. . . he has caught a wartime Spain which has more 
value and vividness as evidence than all the half-drunk 
argumen ts .”—New Statesman. 

" A recommended little book.”— Observer. 
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